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Looking Forward 
‘Sa crisis in public edu- 


cation has passed. The dark clouds overhanging 
the educational horizon are gradually clearing. An 
over view of general conditions in forty-two states 
indicates the passing of the low point. To the field 
administrator and to the teacher in those sections 
of the country where the depression has been 
acutely felt, these statements may quite likely seem 
unduly optimistic. They may be fully substan- 
tiated, however, by an examination of the actual 
records in the case. 


- - # 


The academic year will open with the most re- 
stricted budgets, in proportion to service re- 
quirements, that the schools have faced in this 
generation. But the future looks much brighter 
than it did in December and January and there is 
every reason to expect the return of a rational 
optimism. The next two years will be difficult. 
They will require administrative and instructional 
skill to meet everyday problems in a fairly com- 
petent way. 

Will salaries go up again? Will they rise above 
the average low level of predepression days? I 
believe they will. The general support of public 
education is naturally conditioned by the degree 
of economic productivity and by the willingness 
of the people to contribute. Economic recovery is 
under way. Healthy and gradual recovery will be 
beneficial to all of us. Following economic recov- 
ery public budgets will again rise to provide for 
essential services that were curtailed during the 
crisis. Salaries will slowly increase as the eco- 
nomic price index rises. Within four years after 
general recovery the schools should have regained 
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the greater part of their losses. The worst is over. 
We now need clear-headed courage and wide 
vision. It is distinctly no time for “grousing.”’ 
Neither is it a time for educators to rest on what 
may remain of their oars. 


Many professional pes- 


simists will disagree with me in this diagnosis. Let 
me point out some of the signs. Since January of 
this year forty-two state legislatures have met, 
enacted statutes and adjourned. These legislatures 
met under the darkest possible economic circum- 
stances. They were bombarded by all types of 
pressure groups and selfish corporate interests. 
They faced the effects of two years of high-pres- 
sure prepaganda that had created a negative 
attitude toward all governmental functions. The 
violent political storm of last November brought 
many amateurs to the state capitals. As a crown- 
ing measure, the nationwide bank holiday, with its 
paralyzing effect on the little remaining economic 
activity, came just as the legislatures were fairly 
well under way. 


- F # 


Looking at the legislation passed and the de- 
structive bills that were buried in committee or 
that failed on a vote, the conclusion is obvious that 
the basic structure of the public schools has not 
been destroyed or greatly restricted. Finance 
restrictions are admitted but structural changes 
in the general extent and purpose have not been 
nearly so extensive as we had reason to expect in 
the dark months at the beginning of the year. 
Even in the field of higher education most of the 
restrictions were financial. These will change as 
economic conditions change. I firmly believe that 
the fundamental traditional faith of the American 
people in the worth and value of public education 
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legislative enactments, viewed objectively as a 
whole, strongly supports this view. 


V VHILE current budg- 


ets represent the low tide, there is no reason why 
these should not be carefully balanced to provide 
for essential needs on a proportional if restricted 
basis. So far as data are available, somewhat less 
than two billion dollars will be spent on public 
education during the current year. Current ex- 
pense, as a totality, has probably been cut a total 
of 25 per cent during the depression. The greatest 
current need, next to personnel, is reasonable in- 
vestment in textbooks, supplies and equipment. 
Further neglect of these needs can only be con- 
strued as utter extravagance. Since textbooks are 
still fundamental tools, it is absurd to act as if we 
can get along without them. The amount of avail- 
able instructional material, inadequate before the 
depression, is pitiful today. Attempts to carry on 
laboratory courses without essential supplies and 
equipment would be laughable if conditions were 


not so serious. 
HE development of 


trade codes under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act is one of the most significant sidelights of the 
depression. The Roosevelt program to protect the 
child from industrial exploitation is the first 
instance in which a national administration has 
placed itself on record in this field. Although public 
educationists, organized labor and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers had long fa- 
vored in an aggressive way the elimination of 
child labor, the entire movement has apparently 
been dormant during the past four years. 
Exclusion of children from factories, mills, 
mines and stores places additional burdens upon 
the schools. Each community has two choices. 
These unemployed children may be allowed to 
roam the streets in destructive and degenerative 
idleness, ultimately supplying our next crop of 
criminals. Or they may be sent to school where 
libraries and playgrounds are at their disposal. 
Shall we choose relatively small current expendi- 
tures for constructive socialization or millions for 
police, jails, courts and prisons a few years hence? 
The choice is clear-cut. We may assume that com- 
munity good sense, when the problem has been 
squarely placed before it by educational and social 
leaders, will select the schools instead of the street. 
The increased burden will require more buildings, 
more teachers, more text and library books, more 
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educational supplies and additional equipment. It 
means that special additional appropriations will 
have to be made by local districts or by the state. 
Certainly the schools cannot operate with their 
increased burden on thin current budgets. 

Popular concept of need will not come auto- 
matically. It will be necessary to place this prob- 
lem, as it exists in every community, squarely 
before the people and to convince them that the 
need exists. The current year calls for aggressive, 
intelligent and dynamic leadership. The day of 
the swivel chair is past. 


New buildings are defi- 


nitely needed by many school systems. The return 
of thousands of children, heretofore employed, to 
secondary schools necessitates the planning and 
erection of added facilities. Many existing school 
plants are in pitiable condition. Roofs are leaking, 
plaster is loose, basic structures are disintegrating 
and heating plants are in such worn condition that 
the year probably will not pass without major 
catastrophes. In the last analysis the professional 
leader in each district is responsible. Parents will 
not permit the operation of buildings that are se- 
rious hazards to the lives of their children. It is 
the immediate duty of every board of education to 
acquaint the people with the actual condition of the 
physical plant. Board of education members and 
superintendents will not be able to escape the direct 
responsibility for accidents if they persist in 
blithely ignoring these needs. Tell the people in 
plain and certain terms what is actually needed. 
Do not cry “wolf” unless that traditional mammal 
is actually present. 


- * # 


Capital improvement and probably much really 
essential replacement may be subsidized under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act to 30 per cent 
of the total cost. Translated into community 
values, this means that school districts may pur- 
chase, at present low construction prices, one dol- 
lar’s worth of building for seventy cents. When 
the structure is actually needed to meet obsoles- 
cence or growth, this condition represents a 
bargain. Definite and direct information as to the 
methods of applying for federal aid and present- 
ing essential evidence may be secured from your 
regional administrator or from Washington. For- 
ward looking municipalities have already taken 
advantage of federal aid. There is still a chance 


for school districts. 
A vt Liter 
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A Psychiatrist Looks at Education 


Children should be traned to live healthfully, happily 
and ‘efficiently with others. Good followership 1 Is just 
as essential for world health as 1s good leadership 


By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M.D., Neuropsychiatrist, State Department of Education, 
University of the State of New York 


ITHOUT presuming the role of educa- 

\ / \ / tional prophet, I wish to bring before 

superintendents, supervisors, principals 

and teachers at the beginning of this new school 

year a few salient suggestions that are directly 
pertinent to the institutional program. 

Painful impressions and unwholesome emotional 
reactions to the economic depression, family trou- 
bles and physical or mental complaints should be 
avoided by curbing discussion of them in the pres- 
ence of children, especially at mealtimes and be- 
fore retiring. 

Children should not be “‘signboarded” in a dog- 
matic right and wrong manner. Petty shortcom- 
ings should be ignored. Only those demands 
essential for self-preservation and socio-adaptive 
welfare should be made. One should be reasonably 
consistent and, having committed himself to sound 
expectation of child response, he should see that 
the child understands thoroughly what is expected 
of him. 

Exhibition of adult love and friendship is neces- 
sary in order to give the child a sense of security 
and of belonging to the group. On the other hand, 
a wholesome feeling of insecurity should be culti- 
vated if progress is to be made. Since education 
demands continuous readjustment to a constantly 
changing world, it follows that varying degrees 
of feelings of insecurity are necessary and desir- 
able if the individual is to reach new and higher 
levels of social adaptation. 


Achievement Demands Should Be Reasonable 


It is necessary to find the golden mean between 
individual, mass and special group instruction, in 
view of economic facts and opportunities. 

Effective, happy, efficient, marketable socializa- 
tion should go hand in hand with the chief busi- 
ness of education—instruction in the content of 
the curriculum. 

It is desirable to stress actual life situations in 
experiencing general objectives and basic mini- 
mum standards for all school children, with liberal- 


ization according to individual abilities, bents and 
interests. 

Unreasonable demands for achievement should 
be avoided in order that every pupil’s prevailing 
school experience will be successful and that a 
sense of achievement rather than of failure will 
result. 

Prevention should be stressed—keeping well 
people well and happy. Positive attitudes and 
practices rather than negative ones need greater 
emphasis. 


Habit Training Is Essential 


There is need to encourage and create oppor- 
tunities for development of critical thinking—dis- 
criminatory function, cause and effect, relation- 
ships, implications, choice and decision—based 
upon adequate grasp of pertinent facts, all along 
the school and after-school life span. Particularly 
is this important regarding major current events 
of political, social and economic nature, both na- 
tional and international, including self-protection 
as well as world peace. Here exists a challenge to 
textbook producers and teacher training institu- 
tions. A wholesome interest in controversial prob- 
lems must be stimulated in order that submissive 
indoctrination may not go beyond the next step of 
sound practice. 

Habit training in scientific, impersonal and con- 
structively critical attitudes is necessary in order 
to modify excessive bias and complex-determined 
feeling-attitudes. Such habit problems in attitude 
construction should be based upon frank study of 
all facts and factors entering into the problem, 
their grouping, the situations under which they 
arise, the results, the modifiable and relatively 
unmodifiable factors. Theory and practice should 
then be put to a rigid, controlled test, unbiased bv 
predetermined desire to prove or disprove, but 
keeping in mind such desire, as well as equivocal 
possibilities. 

Education’s chief function is to prepare the in- 
dividual for life—to enable him to do better and 
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with greater zest the things that citizenship de- 
mands of him. But how can this be accomplished 
unless pupils come to know the facts of life and to 
accept them? In this machine age of rapid transi- 
tions and revolutionary scientific discoveries, we 
must prepare pupils to meet adequately not only 
rapidly changing social situations but also prob- 
able future avenues of market-ability. Education 
also places emphasis on scientific, exploratory, 
technical and commercial programs, as well as on 
habit training in the constructive and happy use 
of increasing leisure time. 


Individualism Must Yield to Cooperation 


We shall always need appraisal of individual 
differences. But let us not forget to emphasize 
likenesses which, under trained guidance, will 
cause each child to find collective happiness and 
usefulness. The precocious pupil must not be 
neglected in favor of the slow or even the normal 
pupil. Civilization needs all degrees of ability and 
all capacities in intellect, temperament and volition 
along the school age distribution. Good follower- 
ship is just as essential for world health as leader- 
ship. They are mutually inclusive for successful 
living. 

The healthy, well integrated personality thinks, 
feels and acts harmoniously and in unison, indi- 
vidually as well as in the social setting. In other 
words, his house is in such good order that he is 
master and director of its potentialities and per- 
formance. The opportunity of educators is so to 
motivate each child that he will be happy to exert 
reasonable effort to assimilate and digest basic in- 
struction. Let us concentrate to a greater extent 
on cultivating and choosing prospective teachers 
who possess wholesomely infectious and inspiring 
personalities. 

We shall always need the stimulating effect of 
ideals, purposes, sentiments, goals, aims and ob- 
jectives. But these must be dynamic, growing and 
constantly changing rather than immutable. It 
seems at the present time that ambitions and day- 
dream cravings for material success must give 
way to more enduring and satisfying values that 
will embrace the need and joy in experiencing the 
abundant life of the present, set in a frame of 
broad social consciousness, social values and so- 
cial planning. 

There seems to be greater need of learning the 
opinion of judges and other persons engaged 
in the practice of democracy. This should lead to 
critical but tolerant discussion of timely problems, 
a wholesome spirit of tolerance, give-and-take, mu- 
tual respect for differing opinions, open-minded- 
ness which seeks common ground in truth with a 
minimum of friction and misunderstanding. It 
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should lead also to greater faith in teamwork, to 
capitalizing potentialities, to growth in confidence 
and to a prevailing attitude of meliorism. 

Willingness to defer individual interests that 
clash with the welfare of the group should be em- 
phasized. We must see national history in longi- 
tudinal section as well as in contemporary cross- 
section in order to appreciate that the rugged 
individualism that was desirable in pioneer days 
must give way to cooperation for the benefit of the 
many. 

Although we shall always need devices, such as 
tests and examinations, both standardized and 
casual, in evaluating and measuring pupil per- 
formance, yet we must not confuse the actualities, 
which they measure, with potentialities. The lat- 
ter are not altogether static or constitutionally- 
determined, but rather they are genetic-dynamic. 
They challenge us to the responsibility of studying 
pupils’ minds longitudinally in terms of actual 
performance as well as in cross-section. Predicta- 
bility of artificial test situations has been over- 
estimated. At present we thirst to measure 
numerically everything that exists in education. 


Pupils Need Intelligent Guidance 


Much effort has gone over the dam in attempt- 
ing to teach children to think straight, through 
and otherwise from the beginning of school exper- 
ience. With all due respect to the granular layers 
of our most recently developed cerebral cortex, we 
are not essentially thinking, critically reflective o1 
discriminating individuals. We are in the main 
feeling and doing organisms, not even fundamen. 
tally motivated by ethical suasion. The chief ob- 
ligation of the schools is to educate emotions and 
character—organization of actions, including voli- 
tion, will power and effort—so that self-control 
and social-control and self-discipline will be abund- 
antly realized. Let us by all means make the most 
of our discriminatory psychobiologic functions, 
but at the same time let us not deceive ourselves 
as to their relative importance at this early stage of 
human evolution. We need to nurture such powers 
and potentialities since future civilization will be 
guided more and more by their exhibition. But in 
the meantime let us build up dependable habits of 
emotional-instinctive control, as well as of choice 
and decision. In so doing may we realize that men- 
tal content, its evaluation, relationships, implica- 
tions and ideals have meaningful significance only 
when they become a vital part of daily experience 
in thinking, feeling and application to situations 
and problems at hand. 

The pupil and those more or less responsible for 
his welfare should be assisted to find a golden mean 
between license and uncontrolled freedom on the 
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one hand and parent-teacher abnormal domination 
and tyranny on the other. Such a program involves 
the utilization of critical, trained and experience- 
determined common sense in the evaluation of each 
pupil’s assets and liabilities, and also the utiliza- 
tion of intelligent guidance. 

Each child should be trained to live healthfully, 
happily and efficiently with others. This is a grad- 
ual growth process of increasing qualitative as well 
as quantitative values from earlier to later life in 
habits of self-direction and self-sufficiency. These 
habits are at the same time socially responsible and 
considerate and group-welfare-first in attitude and 
in performance. Proper guidance involves crea- 
tion of adequate opportunities in the school, home 
and community whereby the child will learn by 
achieving success. 

It is better to adopt such a guidance plan than to 
demand implicit, unquestioning subjection to 
authority, although authority is occasionally neces- 
sary because of the child’s immature experience, 
knowledge and efficiency. Although creative think- 
ing, planning, imagination, choice and decision 
should be stimulated and cultivated in proportion 
to the child’s intellectual and temperamental de- 
velopment, yet chief reliance, particularly in the 
formative years, should be placed upon habit- 
training in desirable attitudes and appreciations 
concerning self and other performance, self-con- 
trol and social-control in thinking, feeling and 
doing. 





The Lawmakers and the Curriculum 


A study completed recently by Dr. O. Floyd 
Nixon, Ohio State University, discloses the outlines 
of more than a century of experience with legisla- 
tive provisions regarding the teaching of subjects 
and activities in the public schools of Ohio.t From 
time to time the lawmakers have prescribed a wide 
variety of subjects for both the elementary and the 
high schools. These prescriptions range from the 
statutory requirement of the three R’s in 1825 to 
the compulsory teaching of the state and federal 
constitutions in 1923. 

Doctor Nixon shows that the various social 
forces which have influenced the enactment of most 
of the fifty-four different curriculum prescriptions 
of the public schools of Ohio are national in scope. 
In other words, statutory prescriptions invariably 
ride on the crest of nationwide waves of public 
opinion. Furthermore, the Ohio lawmakers’ inter- 
est in the curriculum has centered at different 
times in recognizable groups of subjects. 


INixon, O. Floyd, A Critical Study of Curriculum Legislation With 
Special Reference to Ohio From 1803 to 1931. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations, No. 9, Ohio State University Press, 1932. 
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In 1888, due to the influence of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Ohio enacted the 
first school requirement relating to health and 
physical welfare. This ironclad law prescribed 
instruction in physiology and hygiene with special 
emphasis on the harmful effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. Although Ohio was the first state in the 
Union to enact a physical education law (in 1892, 
applicable only to cities, and enacted largely at the 
instance of the German Turnverein) statewide 
compulsory physical education awaited the star- 
tling health revelations of the World War. 


How Various Movements Originated 


The legislative definitions of both an elementary 
and a high school, enacted in 1902, mentioned 
United States history as a permissive subject. In- 
fluences growing out of the war prompted the 
general assemblies of Ohio in 1919 and 1923 to 
make instruction in United States history, Ameri- 
can government, citizenship and the federal and 
state constitutions strictly mandatory. Numerous 
acts of doubtful permanent wisdom, such as the 
prohibition of the teaching of the German lan- 
guage below the eighth grade, and the requirement 
of a teacher’s oath, are the aftermaths of the 
World War period. 

The movement for vocational education pro- 
duced a permissive act providing for “manual and 
domestic training” in the schools of Cleveland in 
1887. This law was extended in 1892 and 1904, and 
the present elaborate statewide vocational educa- 
tion law dates from 1909. The teaching of agri- 
culture was made mandatory for certain Ohio 
schools in 1911. 

Observance of Arbor Day was provided for by 
an act of 1882, in the midst of a great national 
movement. Compulsory fire drills and instruction 
in fire prevention in Ohio owe their origin to the 
terrible holocaust which destroyed the lives of 173 
pupils and two teachers at Collinwood, a suburb 
of Cleveland, in 1908. 

Throughout the century the number of curricu- 
lum prescriptions has shown a decided tendency 
to increase, and especially so since 1900, for seldom 
is a prescription repealed. The wisdom of extend- 
ing legislative prescriptions is questionable. Leg- 
islators are as a rule unskilled in curriculum 
construction, and have shown themselves suscept- 
ible to transient waves of popular prejudice. Fur- 
thermore, statutory control is rigid and inflexible 
in comparison with the exercise of administrative 
discretion. The problem of developing the curricu- 
lum is one which is best solved by consistent long 
term study by competent administrative officers, 
who seek the counsel of skillful teachers and who 
hear the desires of pupils and parents. 
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Small Independent Colleges Pool 
Their Major Facilities 


The Claremont group has found a way to offer 
students the advantages of the large unwwersity, at the 
same time retaining the mtimacis of the small college 


By HARLAN HAMMOND EDWARDS, Consulting Engineer, Claremont, Calif. 


are numerous small independent colleges at- 

tempting with meager income to carry on 
their educational work. Some are progressing in 
spite of their handicap. Others are struggling by 
various means to erect and maintain for their own 
small needs laboratories, libraries and other neces- 
sary academic structures. 

In order to avoid this seeming waste and dupli- 
cation and at the same time to care for the con- 
stantly increasing number of applications for ad- 
mission, a group of recently established colleges at 
Claremont, Calif., has adopted a plan that is mak- 
ing history in modern education. 

Nestling among orange groves near the foot of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains are three colleges, 
separately organized and administered, but in such 
proximity to one another that all may use in com- 
mon the costly central facilities. In this way the 
intimacies of the small college are preserved, while 
the central buildings and resources compare favor- 
ably with those found in large universities. 

Pomona, a coeducational college, and Scripps, a 
college for women, are undergraduate institutions 
of national reputation. The third institution, 
Claremont Colleges, serves as the administrator of 
interests common to Pomona and Scripps and such 
others as may develop, while its educational func- 
tions are of graduate and research character. 
Other colleges are planned as the need arises and 
as funds become available. 

A cooperative arrangement of La Verne College 
with the Claremont group, 
recently announced, re- 
veals the further advan- 
tage of the plan. Although 
La Verne is some five miles 
from Claremont, it is but 
a short distance in time, so 
that students from one col- 
lege may readily partici- 


G nines throughout the United States 


The Court of the Palms 
is one of the beauty 
spots on Scripps College 
campus. On this com- 
pact and well organized 
campus are fields for 
sports, courts and lawns 
for seclusion, halls and 
quiet libraries for study. 


pate in the activities and classes of another. Such 
an arrangement represents a great saving in cost 
to the institution and makes available a greatly 
increased curriculum for the benefit of students. 

Pomona College, oldest of the group, has an envi- 
able reputation and a tradition established by 
forty-five years of service. A coeducational insti- 
tution with an enrollment of 750, it has developed 
high standards of attainment and is ranked among 
the best in the country. Situated on the alluvial 
slope several miles from the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, the Pomona campus is noted for its beauty, 
having within its bounds a wooded park, a Greek 
theater and picturesque walks. Many entrancing 
vistas delight the visitor, most of them crowned by 
Mt. San Antonio—“Old Baldy’—whose rocky 
crest, some 10,080 feet high, is snow capped for 
many months of the year. 


Social Amenities Are Encouraged 


Educationally, Pomona is a liberal arts college, 
covering the whole range of the humanities and 
the sciences, while the fine arts, especially music, 
are duly emphasized. Various combinations of fun- 
damental courses prepare students for later pro- 
fessional studies in engineering, medicine, law or 
education. 

Pomona College has always maintained a reputa- 
tion for interest in thorough scholarship rather 
than in large numbers of students. Membership in 
the institution is itself regarded as a scholastic 
honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should be 
not only high, but broad and inclusive. It is not a 
professional school. It insists that preparation for 
life includes not only the ample, generous and com- 
plete training of the college course, such as is 
offered, but also, at a later period, a thorough and 
definite professional specialization. The college has 
been singularly successful in permeating its stu- 
dent body with these ambitions. 

In an effort to maintain the values of a broad 
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The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium on Pomona College campus. 


cultural preparation for life, Pomona College is 
making use of living conditions, dormitories, din- 
ing ha.Js and social intercourse to an extent and 
in a way not yet adequately developed on American 
campuses generally. 

Dining in the great hall for men or in the new 
hall for women induces social amenities not ac- 
quired otherwise. Exchange dinners between the 
women’s campus and the men’s campus afford op- 
portunities for social intercourse and entertain- 
ment at no extra expense. The fraternities have 
their chapter rooms within the dormitories in 
close association with the rooms assigned to the 
members of the groups. 

Since the determining purpose of the college is 
to help each student to develop for himself an ade- 
quate philosophy of life, the institution feels obli- 
gated to promote the consideration of those 
spiritual aspirations and interpretations which 
constitute religion and to urge each student to cor- 
relate correctly those factors with the discoveries 
resulting from the application of careful scientific 
method in all other fields of human investigation. 
The college does not ask its students to adopt any 
given set of religious interpretations, but it does 
ask each one as an indispensable part of his educa- 
tion to seek an interpretation of his own guided by 
a critical study of those arrived at by others. 

A quarter of a mile north of Pomona College is 





the sister undergraduate institution, Scripps Col- 
lege. Founded in 1926 for the education of women, 
enrollment is limited to an undergraduate body of 
about two hundred. This, incidentally, is approxi- 
mately the maximum size student body favored for 
the various new colleges. 

In planning and creating this college, adequate 
housing for students was considered of greater ini- 
tial importance than classroom facilities. The first 
buildings erected were residence halls, differing in 
design, yet successfully combining beauty in archi- 
tecture and good taste in furnishings with com- 
fort, safety and economy in use. 

“As the beauty of a gem is enhanced by its set- 
ting, so these residence halls blend with the beau- 
ties of nature round about... a realization of the 
dream of the designer to create a form of structure 
that should be in complete accord not only with the 
uses for which it is designed but with the landscape 
out of which it rises.”” So reads a descriptive pam- 
phlet of Scripps College. 

Tile, brick or flagstone terraces and patios con- 
nect various wings of the halls and provide delight- 
ful areas for parties and dances. Well planted inner 
and outer courts, with an occasional fountain or 
pool, give charming vistas from each student’s 
room. 

Unlike the plain, box-like structures so common 
to American collegiate architecture, Balch Aca- 
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demic Hall, completed in 1929, combines in an un- 
usual fashion all needs for classrooms, lecture halls, 
lounges, offices and auditorium, and continues in a 
more dignified fashion the note of architecturai 
informality so characteristic of the residence hall 
group. Especial thought has been given to com- 
fort and beauty in the rooms and this has been 
accomplished through furnishings as well as 
through architectural means. In no sense do these 
buildings seem institutional in character. 

The Ella Strong Denison Library, recently 
erected and equipped, fulfills college requirements 
for reference and study. A swimming pool and 
field house, the first units of a beautiful and useful 
athletic group, have just been opened. An oratory, 
placed in a future chapel garden, affords oppor- 
tunity for quiet thought and meditation. 


Scripps—a True Liberal College 


Scripps College is founded upon the assumption 
that an institution of learning must have a definite 
and limited objective. Half a century ago the 
phrase, “a college education,” implied virtually one 
pattern of studies, so that the student’s choice of 
institution was primarily determined by geograph- 
ical convenience or personal associations. In the 
intervening period many types of colleges offering 
many curricular patterns have developed. 

Educators recognize that it is no longer possible 
to go back to the old simplicity of a standard type 
of college training. On the contrary they are com- 
ing to see that a complex civilization requires many 
types of training, every one of which needs close 
definition. Scripps College has from its inception 
undertaken to create a limited, specified and effec- 
tive program, frankly undertaking to do no more 
and frankly appealing only to those students who 
desire the kind of education offered there. 

Scripps College, neither segregative nor coedu- 
cational, combines in an original, happy fashion 
the advantages of both types. It is a college for 
women in that it provides a home with every facil- 
ity of the domestic household and every attraction 
of beautiful and healthful living. On its compact 
and well organized campus are fields for sports, 
courts and lawns for seclusion, halls and quiet 
libraries for study. Its campus activities offer a 
seasonal round of the interests young women enjoy 
and find profitable. 

Scripps is a college for women in its courses of 
study. These are designed to meet the needs of 
women’s lives, and every general pattern of the 
curriculum is drawn up with the woman student in 
mind. Scripps openly recognizes that the needs and 
the tastes of men and women differ and that suc- 
cessful college instruction must be shaped to meet 
these differences. It affiliates directly with Pomona, 





This bird’s-eye view shows the grouping of the buildings. 
The Sierra Madre Mountains are in the background. 


whose students, both men and women, are socially 
welcomed by the Scripps students. Many studies 
are shared with Pomona students, some preponder- 
atingly with the Pomona women, others with the 
men. It is as great a folly to suppose that the edu- 
cational programs of men and women have nothing 
in common as it is to assume that they are governed 
by no profound differences. The truth lies between 
these extremes. Scripps College, organized with 
this balance in mind, aspires to contribute certain 
unusual elements to the American college tradition. 

Scripps is a limited residential college. All stu- 
dents reside in the collegiate homes, each of which 
has its own family organization, its own house 
head in the person of a mature and cultivated 
woman, its own dining, living and guest rooms, 
house library and, to a certain extent, its own rules 
for living determined by the students within it. 
Each house inevitably takes on a character of its 
own in spite of the fact that the students as a whole 
also have their college organization. Each hall 
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accommodates some fifty students, while the resi- 
dence requirement restricts the student body to 
about two hundred. 

Scripps is a liberal college. Liberalism consists 
in the balancing of the social and the individual 
uses of life, and the true liberal college is the one 
which provides best for both of these. In spirit the 
Scripps curriculum is liberal throughout. Its lower 
division of studies aims to give every student that 
grounding in the fundamentals of culture without 
which all special effort is handicapped and as a rule 
is foredoomed to secondary activity. Its upper 
division broadens the range of the student’s lines 
of application, offers a greater variety of choice 
and asks for fields of concentration, at the same 
time holding to the restricted group, chiefly of 
humanistic and artistic studies, which the college 
as a whole has made its central theme. The en- 
deavor of the college is to prepare its students for 
intelligent and capable participation in contempo- 
rary life. 


Plan Attracts International Attention 


Although an entirely independent corporation, 
Claremont Colleges, the third institution of the 
group, ministers to the mutual interests of the 
other colleges and forwards the general undertak- 
ing. Since its educational work is of graduate and 
research character, its faculty, composed of a few 
special appointees of Claremont Colleges, together 
with all full and associate professors of the asso- 
ciated colleges as a general staff, and supplemented 
by special lecturers and visiting professors from 
other colleges and universities, offers advanced 
work with men of international reputation. Under- 
graduate students of each college have the privilege 
of taking certain class instruction at the other col- 
lege, thus thoroughly rounding out instructional 
possibilities. 

It is obvious that the disadvantage of the large 
university is its mass education, and that the dis- 
advantage of the small college is its lack of major 
facilities. The Claremont organization avoids both 
these difficulties and at the same time supplies the 
advantages inherent in each of the other forms of 
organization. 

In accordance with this cooperative arrange- 
ment, Claremont Colleges administers such educa- 
tional functions as are committed to it by the mu- 
tua! agreement of Pomona and Scripps Colleges, 
and thus is distinguished from the other institu- 
tions as the instrument of the common interests. 
Such functions include the school of graduate 
study, the summer session, the health and infirmary 
service, the central library and staff, the common 
business office and the program of notable events, 
educational and artistic, presented in the great 
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auditorium, together with the administration and, 
in general, the ownership of the several buildings 
in which these services are provided. 

In turn, the central organization serves as a 
clearing house for common problems and also gives 
attention to the possible enlargement of the number 
of member institutions, as this development may 
seem wise and practicable. Most of the land on 
which such expansion may be expected is held by 
the central institution or its subsidiary holding 
company organized for this purpose. 

The development of this educational center at 
Claremont forecasts the addition of other colleges 
to the present group, as well as the completion of 
the various structures required by these three. 
Claremont is an attractive little college town, with 
an unusual variety of public lectures and musical 
events. A thriving little theater organization of 
some eight hundred members, a university club, a 
golf course and a single community church are 
among its advantages. For the convenience of par- 
ents, alumni and friends, and as a guest house for 
visiting lecturers and writers, the Claremont Inn 
is owned and operated by the institutions them- 
selves. 

As a specially well-considered effort to contrib- 
ute effectively to contemporary need, the Clare- 
mont plan has drawn national and international 
attention. In brief, that ideal represents an effort 
to deal intelligently and wisely with the task of 
directing youth at that important period of life 
when character and purpose are taking definite 
form and when young people are making final 
choices in their life careers. 





Cost of Textbooks, Salaries 


and Maintenance 


Textbooks absorbed only 1.47 per cent of the 
current expense of all public schools in the state 
of Washington during the last year. The text- 
books are supplied by the districts, each district 
choosing its own. The 1930 figures were $406,694 
for textbooks, out of $27,694,803 total current ex- 
penses. The average daily pupil attendance was 
278,520. 

Bus transportation cost $1,723,631, or 6.22 per 
cent of the total. Teachers’ salaries amounted to 
$18,213,614, or 65.76 per cent of the total current 
expense. Maintenance and operation of the school 
plant cost more in the smaller districts, relatively, 
than in the larger—15 per cent compared with 17 
per cent. The higher original cost of buildings, per 
pupil, in the larger cities, however, made the total 
cost of providing a plant higher per pupil there 
despite the economy in maintenance. 
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What Actually Becomes of 
Tax Money? 


Taxes do not represent terminal expense; on the contrary, the 
recent record of tax money for remaining in the country and 
for useful expenditures compares favorably with private finance 


By H. H. DAVIS, Professor of School Administration, Ohio State University 


URING the past two or three years many 

1) statements have been made concerning the 

national income and the part of it that goes 

for taxes. These statements have become more and 

more numerous and have created numerous mis- 
conceptions. 

The total tax figure is easily obtained and sub- 
ject to much less error than are income statistics. 
Figures given by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board show that the total of federal, state 
and local taxation in 1913 was about 2.2 billion 
dollars. It rose to 8.8 billion dollars by 1921, 
dropped to 7.9 billion dollars in 1925 and rose 
again to about 9.8 billion dollars in 1929. Data 
from other sources indicate that the total reached 
or passed 10 billion dollars in 1930 and has receded 
somewhat since then. These figures run much be- 
low those for total government expenditures and 
are less commonly used in comparative charts. 


Mere Growth Is Not an Evil 


The total annual government expenditure figure 
runs about 3 billion dollars above the tax total. It 
amounted to approximately 13 billion dollars for 
1929, of which almost 2.5 billion dollars was used 
for education and 2.6 billion dollars for debt re- 
tirement and interest. This excess of government 
cost over taxes is due to several causes. One is 
that money is received from sources other than 
taxes—income from fines, from publicly owned 
utilities, from rents and from miscellaneous 
sources. Another is the change in debt status, re- 
funding, and issuing of new bonds. 

Let us make comparisons. These are of two 
kinds, one showing actual growth in taxes paid 
over a period of years and the other showing 
changes in the proportion of national income de- 
voted to taxation. 

Mere growth is not an evil; it is characteristic 
of most living things. Even in finance it is not pe- 
culiar to taxes. From the World Almanac for 1933 


are gleaned the following growth figures, all in 
billions of dollars: building and loan association 
assets, from 2.5 in 1920 to 8.8 in 1930; life insur- 
ance in force, from 42.2 in 1920 to 107.9 in 1930; 
bank deposits, 40.7 in 1920 to 57.2 in 1930; bank 
clearings in New York City, from 194.3 in 1921 to 
477.2 in 1929; electric light and power gross reve- 
nues, from .88 in 1920 to 1.99 in 1930. These 
changes are to be approved rather than condemned. 
Neither is it alarming that gasoline production in- 
creased from 116 million barrels in 1920 to 431 
million barrels in 1931, or that 87 million people 
were living in houses wired for electricity in 1930 
as compared with only 37 million enjoying this 
convenience a decade earlier. 

The second set of comparisons seem to show a 
rapidly increasing proportion of the national in- 
come devoted to government. They deserve more 
study although such shifts are not necessarily bad. 
Shifts in tastes and needs are constantly taking 
place and are rated good or bad largely in the light 
of personal bias. No doubt we devote a larger 
share of income to gasoline and electricity today 
than we did in 1910. 


School Taxes Have Maintained Constant Ratio 


For two or three decades before the war about 
7 per cent of the national income was devoted to 
taxes. For the ten years following the war the 
figure averaged about 12 per cent, with a peak of 
a little more than 16 per cent during the minor 
depression of 1921. School taxes for the last decade 
have maintained about a constant ratio to the total, 
running somewhere between 20 and 25 per cent. 

Total government expenditures, when set as a 
ratio of national income, run to higher fractions— 
about 15 per cent in 1929, probably nearly 20 per 
cent in 1930 and perhaps as much as 24 per cent 
in 1931. These figures, as I have explained, are 
not suitable for such comparisons since they in- 
clude various duplicate or otherwise misleading 
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figures. Refunding items, bonds issued to take up 
notes, intergovernmental payments and utility bills 
are all included in the list. Even in school finance 
where there is relatively little income other than 
taxation, items of tuition between districts, notes 
issued in anticipation of bonds and double count- 
ing of capital cost is common. This last item runs 
into large sums in instances where cost of school 
buildings as well as payment for the bonds issued 
to finance the buildings are reported as expendi- 
tures. All capital costs are thus counted twice. 

The percentages calculated for taxes as a pro- 
portion of national income are probably fairly ac- 
curate although government salaries, because they 
are easily calculated, may be over-emphasized as 
compared with business or other incomes where 
much is incidental or easily hidden. 

An increase in tax payments or an increase in 
the share of the national income used for taxes 
is not significant except when considered in rela- 
tionship to services. Whenever people decide as a 
matter of social policy to buy more goods or serv- 
ices collectively and pay for them through taxa- 
tion, the personal bills will drop and the tax bills 
will rise. The story is told of a firm that moved 
from one community to another because the second 
had a lower tax rate. After the move had been 
made it was found that the water supply was in- 
adequate, fire protection was poor and police serv- 
ice was weak. After the firm had put in a private 
water supply, paid its private watchmen and its 
higher fire insurance bills, the tax saving had gone. 


The Life of Business 


In public finance as elsewhere the measure 
should be the purchase of the things that are 
needed at a fair price. It is illogical to condemn 
a thing because it costs more than at some other 
place or at some other time, or because it takes a 
larger share of income than formerly. It would be 
easy to draw charts and diagrams or to prepare 
tables showing changes in many of our most prized 
activities just as startling as those in taxation. 
The popular assumption seems to be that money 
paid in taxes evaporates or is otherwise withdrawn 
from circulation. As a matter of fact, the pay- 
ments for public services, supplies or buildings 
probably return to the channels of trade with less 
delay than does most other money. The grocer 
pays his tax, the city pays the teacher, the teacher 
pays her board bill and the landlady pays the 
grocer. This circle is the life of business. 

This last point brings up the whole question of 
the validity of comparing taxes with net income. 
Some excellent corporation reports add taxes to 
cost of operation instead of keeping them for sepa- 
rate deduction. This procedure seems reasonable 
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since taxes are used to preserve and promote the 
whole social order of which industry is a part and 
to provide many facilities such as roads, streets, 
education of employees, fire and other protection. 
The difference between the two methods of treat- 
ment can be shown with railroads as an example. 
They admittedly pay heavy taxes in relation to 
profits. In 1931 taxes took 7.3 per cent of gross 
operating revenues. Net revenue amounted to 12.6 
per cent of gross. Therefore, taxes were more than 
half as much as net. If the practice were followed 
of counting taxes as taken from net after other 
expenses, the ratio would be 7.3 to 19.9 or 36.3 per 
cent instead of the more accurate 7.3 per cent. 


Tax Money Is Neither Exported Nor Destroyed 


Let us consider three figures concerning corpora- 
tion operations for 1930 as given by the United 
States Bulletin on Statistics of Income for that 
year. The gross receipts of all reporting corpora- 
tions were $138,848,319,631. The statutory net 
plus interest and taxes was $9,421,403,989 and the 
total tax was $3,008,996,223. The taxes were about 
32 per cent of net. If taxes are figured as a per- 
centage of gross income, the result is less than 3 
per cent. 

When we regard taxes in their true light as items 
in the flow of national business rather than as 
funds paid out and gone forever, we have another 
valid measure of comparison. The federal reserve 
board reports flow of business in terms of debits 
to individual accounts in its districts. For 141 
cities these amounted to $935,000,000,000 in 1929 
and $661,900,000,000 in 1930. These figures dis- 
regard many small city and rural banks, but even 
if we regard them as the national totals and as- 
sume that all taxes are paid by check, we see that 
they constitute a little less than 1 per cent of all 
items in 1929 and only about 1.5 per cent in 1930. 
If checks paid out of public treasuries as well as 
those paid in are counted, these would be approxi- 
mately doubled to 2 per cent for 1929 and 3 per 
cent for 1930. 

It may be fairly concluded, therefore, that the 
comparisons so commonly given between national 
income and taxation are not complete and not en- 
tirely legitimate. Public enterprises financed by 
taxation are an integral part of national economy 
and should be so treated. Tax money is neither ex- 
ported nor destroyed but continues to flow in the 
channels of trade just as any other money. In 
fact its recent record both for remaining in the 
country and for useful expenditures compares well 
with private finance. This does not imply that no 
attention should be paid to governmental economy. 
Public money should be collected as carefully and 
expended as wisely as any other money. 
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Who Is Qualified to Teach 
and Who Is Not? 


Teaching success 1s not predictable but as a rule 
the candidate who has personality, experience, 
training and judgment will make a good teacher 


By CLYDE R. MILLER, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers College, Columbia University 


One was a young man who wanted to teach 

in a high school or, better still, to be principal 
of a school. He had been taking graduate work in 
the institution and he felt that since he had spent 
his money here we owed hima job. I thought I de- 
tected just a trace of resentment in his manner 
when I indicated that it would be necessary for 
him to perform the chore of filling out the rather 
elaborate forms. 

My second caller was a professor in the institu- 
tion. His name is known from coast to coast. He 
is the author of widely used textbooks and an 
authority in his field. He came to see me in behalf 
of a school executive who was losing her post. He 
wanted me to do everything I could to place her in 
another position. I knew the woman. I knew her 
outstanding ability and also the personality traits 
which may have been a factor in the disagreement 
between herself and her board of trustees. 

My third caller was an employer. He was seek- 
ing a highly competent young person for his high 
school. “I have just gone in as superintendent,” 
he said. “One of the first things I must do is to 
build up a good teaching staff. The situation is 
difficult. It calls for a young person of great vigor, 
excellent personality, tact and splendid ability as 
a teacher.” 


"Tone persons visited my office recently. 


Familiar Bread and Butter Experiences 


These three callers are typical of many who come 
every day. Every day’s mail in an appointment 
office could be segregated into these three classifi- 
cations. Nearly everyone who has lived to matur- 
ity is familiar with these experiences. Consider 
yourself, for instance, in regard to the bread and 
butter aspects of your life and of the lives of others. 

Suppose that you are today a school superintend- 
ent or a school principal, or perhaps an instructor, 
a dean or president in a teachers’ college. After 
you had finished your training you sought a posi- 


tion. You were eager to teach. You signed up with 
two or three teachers’ agencies; you registered 
with your college appointment bureau; you made 
first-hand contacts with school superintendents 
and principals in places where there might be va- 
cancies. You filled out countless application forms. 
You wrote letters. You interviewed many poten- 
tial employers. 

Perhaps you were extremely capable with more 
than average intelligence and with a splendid 
training record. Or perhaps you were not very 
capable. But you wanted a place on a payroll and 
finally you landed there. Later you became an em- 
ployer as well as an employee. 


Prejudices Are Human and Understandable 


As an employee, you had to run a good school or 
a good school system. The town expected good 
service from you. You found that your success 
depended largely on the kind of teachers you se- 
lected. For every vacancy you received applica- 
tions from eager men and women—some young, 
some old, some with little experience and some 
with much. Some needed work desperately. You 
made your decision largely on the basis of the ap- 
plicant’s ability to do well the work you wanted 
done. This was the basis, at least, if you were pro- 
fessionally-minded. 

As an employer, you began to meet with those 
persons who wished you to employ a friend or an 
acquaintance. They included not only fond fathers 
and mothers, but also councilmen, city and county 
officials and faculty members of teachers’ colleges. 
But your professional success as the head of a 
school or of a school system demanded that you em- 
ploy only well qualified teachers. As an employer 
you sometimes wondered just why and how so 
many persons of varying degrees of influence could 
interest themselves in securing positions for others. 
And yet, you reflected, you were helped to your first 
job, and maybe to your second and third, because 
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certain friends were eager for your promotion. 

Later when you had resigned your superintend- 
ency and accepted a professorship you found your- 
self greatly interested in the success of your ca- 
pable pupils. You began to exert on others gentle 
persuasions and suggestions to employ your gradu- 
ates. Perhaps sometimes you were prejudiced just 
a little in favor of this or that young person who 
had shown the wisdom of selecting you as major 
professor. Such prejudices are human and under- 
standable and a professor devoid of them probably 
would not be worth his salt. 


Weak Principals Employ Poor Teachers 


You have now come to know at first hand the 
experiences which have to do with earning bread 
and butter: (1) seeking a place on a payroll; (2) 
engaging the services of others and meeting the 
pressures of parents, politicians, friends, and pro- 
fessors, and (3) exerting pressure and persuasion 
yourself, through friendly letters or suggestions, 
in your capacity as professor or president in a 
teachers’ college. 

Perhaps the best place to observe these three 
desires is the office of a school superintendent. But 
another admirable vantage point to observe them 
in their varied manifestations is the appointment 
office of a teachers’ college. 

Moreover, in the observation of these desires and 
educators’ reactions to them, is found the reason 
for many professional successes and failures in 
men and in institutions. The weak principal or 
superintendent is the one who employs poor teach- 
ers and assistants. Either he has not learned that 
all bread and butter desires are likely to be in con- 
flict and that such conflicts must be resolved in 
favor of his own desire to employ well qualified per- 
sons, or he is too timorous or too inexperienced to 
resist pressure to employ unqualified applicants. 
The unprofessional teachers’ college is the one 
whose professors and whose appointment bureau 
knowingly recommend unqualified persons. 

These characteristics are harsh and not entirely 
just. No one can be absolutely sure who is weil 
qualified and who is not. It is a simple matter, of 
course, to eliminate individuals of manifestly low 
intelligence. It is not intelligence, therefore, that 
determines qualifications so far as the teaching 
profession is concerned. It is personality, experi- 
ence, training and judgment. The last is perhaps 
most important. 

Just what will a given person do under circum- 
stances that cannot be predicted in advance? This 
is a question that no one can answer. He cannot 
answer it even for himself. What would you do, 
for instance, if, while crossing the street near your 
home some dark night, a highwayman pushed a 
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gun in your ribs? Would you be brave and knock 
the gun out of his hand? Or would you picture 
yourself on the cold slab in the morgue? 

Unexpected things happen in school work. We 
cannot foretell what certain combinations of indi- 
viduals and irritations will do to you or to me or 
to any other individual. We can guess after having 
known a person well for a long time how he would 
react under given circumstances. If we do not 
know him we cannot even guess. That is why it is 
so difficult to say who is well qualified and who 
is not. 

Human nature is unpredictable. Often enough, 
in attempting to direct the appointment work of 
a teachers’ college, I have seen the individual who 
seemed to me awkward and unpromising and drab 
in personality reveal himself as steady, sure-footed 
and dependable under trying circumstances. On 
the other hand, I have seen highly attractive indi- 
viduals—men and women whom I rated highly on 
my first contact with them—prove most disappoint- 
ing in the exigencies of actual jobs. 

All of us can think of persons we have known 
for years who have surprised us either by some 
sudden abject failure or by some equally sudden 
unexpected success. Every one of us is a bundle of 
potentialities as St. Paul, St. Augustine and other 
religious leaders well knew. 

How, then, can we say who is well qualified to 
hold any given position? How can we predict that 
this man or this woman will do thus and so under 
this or that circumstance? 


Teaching Success Is Difficult to Predict 


Good school executives try to make those predic- 
tions when they employ teachers and assistants. 
Conscientious placement officials and professors in 
teacher training institutions also try to make them. 

If their predictions are right -75 per cent of the 
time their average, I should say, is satisfactory. 
No teachers’ college placement bureau can expect 
to be right every time it recommends a teacher. 
Such a record is not humanly possible. There are 
certain things, of course, that such a bureau can 
and should do. To be sure, these are the easiest 
and most obvious things. It should supply the 
easily gathered factual material about a candidate 
—his age, his education, his professional training 
and his professional experience. 

But what about the man himself or the woman 
herself? The placement office depends to some ex- 
tent on its own observation of the candidate. 
Mostly, however, it must depend upon what em- 
ployers and professors who know the candidate 
have to say about him, such information usually 
being obtained in the form of various letters of 
recommendation. 
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Making the One-Room School Sate 
for Rural Children 


The school building and its location; water for drinking and washing; 
sanitary conveniences; heating and ventilation; lighting, and opportumties 
for safe and constructive play are physical factors that must be considered 


By W. W. BAUER, M.D., Director, Bureau of Health and Public Instruction, 
American Medical Association, Chicago 


to have many more health advantages than 

do his city cousins. As a matter of fact, per- 
haps the rural child is more fortunate than chil- 
dren in the slums of the metropolitan centers since 
he has all outdoors to play in and plenty of fresh 
farm produce to eat. Both the farm child and the 
city child are less fortunate than children living 
in small cities. The rural dweller has the natural 
advantages; the urban dweller has the artificial 
safeguards which in the past two decades the 


Tie rural school child appears at first glance 





cities have built up in self-preservation; the child 
in the smaller city has some natural advantages 
and some artificial safeguards and, in some fa- 
vored instances, most of both. In the rural school 
health conditions are likely to be poorest. 

The rural school ought to offer abundant oppor- 
tunities for healthful school life. The difficulty is 
that these opportunities are not always seized. 
Rural school conditions today are far better than 
they were just after the war. Attention was first 
called to the health of school children, both rural 


A kitchen is useful for preparing hot lunches, an important part of the school health program in rural areas, especially 
if the district is large and the climate unfavorable. 
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and urban, when appalling percentages of physical 
defects were discovered in supposedly healthy 
American youths examined for war service. In 
1922, for example, the joint committee on health 
problems in education of the American Education 
Association and the American Medical Association 
published a chart comparing the health status of 
rural children and of city children, to the definite 
disadvantage of the former. Many conditions ex- 
isting at that time have been vastly improved, 
later reports by the same committee show, but 
even today rural schools lag behind urban schools 
in health matters. 


Factors Affecting Pupil Health 


The school has a deep responsibility for the 
health of the child. Just what that responsibility 
is, where it begins and where it ends, may be sub- 
ject to debate. If their plans for school health 
service correctly reflect their opinion, some per- 
sons believe that the school ought to replace the 
home, assuming responsibility for the child’s en- 
vironment while in school and for the discovery of 
correctible conditions which might affect his 
health and thus influence his scholastic perform- 
ance. These same persons actually contemplate 
making medical treatment a part of the school 
health program with little regard for the financial 
status of the child’s family. 

Factors affecting the health of the child in 
school may be divided into three principal groups: 
first, the environment created by the school in 
which the child must live; second, the control of 
communicable diseases and third, the matter of 
positive health improvement, including discovery 
of defects and instruction in health. Only physical 
environment is considered in this article. 

The school is responsible for the environmental 
conditions affecting pupils and teachers. The state 
demands that all children be sent to school during 
certain prescribed age periods and fixes penalties, 
more or less severe, for failure of parents to com- 
ply. Since the parent has no choice in the matter, 
he may justly demand that his child receive 
schooling under proper environmental circum- 
stances. He has a right, in most instances, to de- 
mand school surroundings equal to those the child 
enjoys at home, at least so far as cleanliness, 
healthfulness and safety are concerned. Environ- 
ment factors are the schoo] building and its loca- 
tion, the water supply for drinking and washing, 
sanitary conveniences, heating and ventilation, 
lighting and opportunities for safe and construc- 
tive play. 

Most of this discussion applies to the one-room 
school. Consolidation in rural areas in the last 
decade has brought about a tremendous change in 
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school buildings, as any traveler on the highways 
observes. But the one-room schools still remain. 
Perhaps even some consolidated units may find 
profitable hints here. 

Let us consider the rural school plant itself. 
Obviously it will be found in the country where 
there is plenty of room. Too often the plot on 
which the building stands is small and totally in- 
adequate for play. Trees are often lacking and 
trees mean not only beauty, which is important in 
itself, but shade and protection. Grounds, sur- 
rounded by acre upon acre of beautifully tilled 
land, are frequently uncared for. These matters 
may not seem vital but they are. Children learn 
as much, if not more, from casual contacts as they 
learn from formal instruction. What they see and 
feel must inevitably impress them more than can 
any teaching by word of mouth. 

sadly drained, muddy school grounds are un- 
suitable for play purposes. If taxes do not pro- 
vide cash for improving the school property, com- 
munity spirit ought to do it with donated labor 
and loaned teams, plows and graders. The 
grounds should be fenced for safety. An attrac- 
tive school can and should be a source of pride 
to the countryside and a stimulus to better work 
on the part of teachers and children. Clean and 
neat surroundings encourage the same virtues in 
the person and cleanliness is one of the first les- 
sons in the health primer. 


Kitchen Is Useful in Rural School 


The rural school building itself should meet cer- 
tain minimum requirements. It should stand far 
enough from the road to escape noise, dust and 
danger of accidents during play periods. It must 
be in good repair and able to withstand the rigors 
of the climate. It should be large enough. A 
classroom for thirty pupils ought to have an area 
of not less than 600 square feet and a twelve-foot 
ceiling. The classroom should not open directly 
to the outside. A vestibule should be provided. 
Separate cloakrooms for boys and girls are de- 
sirable and a small private room for the teacher, 
the nurse or school doctor or for children who 
become ill has proved to be more than a luxury. 

If the school is to be used for a community cen- 
ter, as modern educational concepts demand, a 
kitchen is necessary. This will also be useful in 
serving warm lunches, an important part of the 
school health program in rural areas especially if 
the district is large and the climate unfavorable. 
Many one-room buildings still in use have failed 
to keep pace with modern conceptions of what a 
school can and cought to be. 

Building a school of adequate cubic capacity to 
give every pupil sufficient fresh air and then clos- 
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ing it up tight does not seem logical, yet it is 
often done in spite of the fact that ventilation is 
inexpensive. Some states, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, a few years ago enacted laws requiring 
expensive mechanical ventilation systems for 
school buildings. In the light of later experience 
these states found themselves saddled with costly 
and often disappointing requirements. Happily, 
such laws do not apply to the one-room school 
where ventilation problems can be solved simply 
and sensibly. In mild weather open windows ad- 
mit abundant fresh outdoor air. In severe weather 
windows should also be kept open, with window 
boards to deflect the incoming air upward and 
thus avoid direct blasts on pupils seated near the 
windows. Any school, no matter how constructed, 
can be ventilated in this way. 


Lighting Is an Important Matter 


Somewhat more elaborate is the jacketed stove 
system. Fresh air is admitted from the outside 
through an intake near the hottest part of the 
stove. Vitiated air escapes by an opening near the 
floor on the same side of the building as the 
intake but at the opposite end. A vertical flue, 
opening near the floor, may replace this outlet. 
Unjacketed stoves should never be tolerated. 
These simple ventilating devices require more 
thought than cash. 

Lighting the classroom is another important 
matter. Children’s eyes suffer from many defects, 
some inherent, some acquired and all aggravated 
by improper lighting. Proper lighting, like cor- 
rect ventilation, is inexpensive if consideration is 
given to a few simple but important principles. 
There should be plenty of light and it must come 
from the left side. If windows at the right side 
are used at all, they must be high, well shaded 
and reserved for ventilation purposes. Light from 
the rear is permissible but only from windows 
placed at least seven feet above the floor. Other- 
wise the teacher would have to look straight into 
the light. Blackboards must not reflect light. 
Walls should be of dull restful colors that diffuse 
light—for example, soft grays and greens. Arti- 
ficial lighting should be adequate and free from 
glare. Little artificial light will be needed, except 
on dark winter days. 

The school must be clean. Cleanliness is one of 
the first principles of health because infection 
thrives on dirt. There can be no clean school 
where the grounds are dirty. Nor is there likely 
to be a dirty school where the grounds are clean. 
Soap and water are cheap and many effective 
chemicals for use in disinfecting schools are on 
the market. These materials, supplemented by 
plenty of sunlight and fresh air and the necessary 
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common sense and elbow grease for effective ap- 
plication, will keep the school premises clean and 
safe. 

Cleanliness implies plenty of water. Children 
need to be washed, as well as schoolrooms and 
desks. There should be plenty of opportunity for 
handwashing. An inadequate water supply dis- 
courages cleanliness. There should also be plenty 
of soap and individual towels. Paper towels are 
inexpensive and quite satisfactory. 

Drinking water is of paramount importance. 
No school has a right to serve its children unsafe 
drinking water. It may cost money to supply pure 
drinking water but this cost cannot and should not 
be dodged, no matter how impoverished the school 
district is. An outbreak of typhoid fever in a 
school might cost the community far more than 
even a relatively expensive water supply. The 
rural school, in all probability, gets its water sup- 
ply from a well. This should be thoroughly safe- 
guarded. It must be a drilled well, extending 
through the first layer of hardpan and cased all 
the way down with a water-tight casing. 

The pump should be screwed tight to the casing 
—a pump that does not cough and choke and re- 
fuse to deliver a stream until it is primed. Prim- 
ing a pump contaminates the well, sooner or later, 
since careless persons prime it with unfit water 
which leaks down into the well. Another protec- 
tion the well needs is a concrete cap rather than 
a platform of boards which rot and allow mud and 
manure to drain down into the drinking water. 
Finally, a drain must be provided to carry waste 
water away from the vicinity of the well. A com- 
mon drinking cup must not be tolerated, nor are 
individual cups and glasses satisfactory. Paper 
cups are best. 


Must Have Plenty of Good Water 


The best water supply requires frequent exami- 
nation. Before the well is put into use, and at 
frequent intervals thereafter, samples of water 
should be sent to the nearest available laboratory 
for analysis. A well that is not safe beyond all 
question should be promptly put out of use. 

If the water can be pumped, either by elec- 
tricity or by hand, into a reservoir placed high 
enough so that running water may be had, so 
much the better. The important matter, however, 
is to have plenty of good water. 

Sanitary conveniences are always a problem for 
rural schools. Too often they are far from de- 
sirable. With a little thought, even the simplest 
system can be made comparatively satisfactory. 
The choice must be made among types of facilities 
available. If there is running water at hand and 
disposal can be made of the liquid waste, that 
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method is most desirable. Only rarely, however, 
does the one-room school have the advantage of 
a running water system. 

Assuming that a running water system is out 
of the question, there remain the earth privy, the 
vault, the septic tank or the chemical toilet. The 
first is to be avoided whenever possible; the sec- 
ond is tolerable when cleaned frequently and 
watched constantly ; the third is not by any means 
a final solution of the problem, and the last cre- 
ates difficult disposal problems. Whichever type is 
chosen, proper maintenance must not be neglected. 
This involves frequent cleaning and inspection of 
insect-tight screening. The septic tank requires 
somewhat less care than the other forms of dis- 
posal, but unless it is of ample size in relation to 
the load it carries, it may give trouble. The efflu- 
ent from the septic tank should be disposed of by 
subsoil drainage. If a stream of sufficient size is 
available and the effluent is not offensive, it may 
be discharged into such a watercourse, assuming 
that the process will entail no risk or unfairness 
to other persons who use that same stream. Most 
state health departments are glad to advise about 
disposal methods, either through personal consul- 
tation or by printed bulletins and plans. 

Much progress has been made in the years that 
have elapsed since the joint committee on health 
problems in education first emphasized the health 
needs of rural school children. Especially is this 
true of the consolidated rural schools, some of 
which surpass many city schools in attractiveness, 
convenience and healthfulness. Still there remains 
much to be desired among the smaller schools, 
especially the one-room schools. Teachers in these 
schools are endeavoring to teach about health but 
in view of the surroundings in which some of this 
teaching is done, it can scarcely be very effective. 
A number of states provide aid for schools that 
meet certain requirements along these lines, while 
such aid is withheld from those schools that 
do not qualify. 





Pupil Achievement Is Not Affected 
by Size of School 


By THOMAS J. NELSON 
Principal, Union High School, Yuba City, Calif. 

An experimental study to determine the compar- 
ative achievement of pupils in large and small 
elementary schools was made recently at the Uni- 
versity of California. The comparisons were made 
by using New Stanford Achievement Test scores 
for the years 1929 to 1931 on file in the office of 
the county superintendent of schools of Contra 
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Costa County. For the purposes of this study, 
large schools are considered to be schools of eight 
or more teachers, and small schools, schools with 
one or two teachers. 

The study was made by using the equivalent 
group method of procedure. Comparisons were 
made in the achievement of pupils of each age from 
nine to fourteen in large and small schools in each 
of the subjects measured by the test, namely, read- 
ing, spelling, language usage, literature, history 
and civics, geography, physiology and hygiene, 
arithmetic and the composite score. The data were 
compiled by tabulating the scores of large and 
small schools for each subject for each age. These 
data were then made into distribution tables for 
each subject, showing the distribution of scores 
for each age, together with the medians, means, 
quartiles and sigmas of the distributions. 


How Differences Were Determined 


The measures used for comparative purposes 
were the medians, means, twenty-fifth and seventy- 
fifth percentiles, standard deviations of the distri- 
butions and skewness. The differences in accom- 
plishment between the pupils of large and small 
schools were determined by calculating the differ- 
ences in these measures. The significance of the 
differences between the means was tested by 

D 
6 (diff.) 
Differences in mean scores for each subject at 
each age level were also shown by means of line 
graphs. 

The most significant finding of the study was 
that there were few sizable differences in accom- 
plishment between large and small schools in any 
of the subjects measured by the New Stanford 
Achievement Test. Only two differences were 
found with critical ratios of three or over. These 
two differences, which favored the small schools, 
were between the mean scores of nine-year-olds in 
language usage and in physiology and hygiene. 
Pupils in large schools, however, made noticeably 
better scores in reading than did pupils in small 
schools. 

The fact that there was so little difference in the 
achievement of pupils of large and small schools 
was attributed to the supposition that the large 
schools have not been making full use of the ad- 
vantages they should have by virtue of their size, 
such as better teachers, better teaching methods, 
better attendance, better buildings and equipment 
and a longer school year. In other words, increas- 
ing the size of school in and of itself is no guaran- 
tee that the pupils will accomplish more than they 
would in a small school, according to the findings 
of this experimental study. 


using the critical ratio formula C. R. ° 
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Research Bureaus Should Be Centered 


in School Organization 


Directors should be responsible to supermtendents and in- 
dependent of other school officers. Bureaus of educational 
research may properly deal with a wide range of activities 


By C. C. WEIDEMANN, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


such men as Galton, Pearson, Simon, Binet, 

James and Thorndike, through their efforts 
to develop the statistical and other techniques of 
educational research, informally opened the way 
for the development of organized bureaus of edu- 
cational research. 

When the Forum, fully realizing the need for 
valid facts concerning the teacher, the child and 
teaching procedure,’ established an educational 
research department in July, 1902, the present 
movement toward research centered schools and 
school systems was formally initiated. The same 
magazine, in July, 1903, announced an educational 
research society, the primary purpose of which 
was “to act as a center of information for those 
who were desirous of knowing with what degree 
of success the various educational methods and 
processes in use in our country have been re- 
warded.’”? 


© | sues me the close of the nineteenth century 


Research Bureaus in 154 Cities 


These efforts paved the way for a form of re- 
search that has produced significant results, 
namely, the educational survey. The survey move- 
ment has been developed and utilized by a large 
number of school organizations. Educational sur- 
veys have recommended the establishment of 
bureaus of educational research, have indicated 
the nature of the work to be accomplished and 
have provided the necessary techniques by which 
that work might be executed.? The survey’s con- 
tribution of procedure techniques, the working 
tools of educational research, is of prime im- 
portance to any bureau of research or other in- 
vestigational agency. 

Studies by Deffenbaugh,* Martens‘ and Wright*® 
provide the data relative to the location and year 
of establishment of city bureaus of educational 
research. Martens listed fifty organized research 
bureaus. Eight years later, in 1930, Wright listed 


118 similar bureaus. He comments as follows: 

“Of this number, twenty-four are in cities of 
from 10,000 to 30,000 population, twelve in cities 
of from 30,000 to 50,000, thirty-one in cities of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 and fifty-two in cities of 
100,000 population and over. Forty-eight of these 
bureaus, nearly 50 per cent, have been organized 
during the past six years, from 1925 to 1930, in- 
clusive.” 

According to the Educational Directory, 1931, 
Part III, U. S. Office of Education, 154 city school 
systems have formally organized research bureaus. 
These are distributed in thirty-six states and the 








TABLE I—DISTRIBUTIONS OF 115 CITY BUREAUS OF EDU- 

| CATIONAL RESEARCH BY YEARS OF ESTABLISHMENT AND 

BY CORRESPONDING CITY POPULATION GROUPS IN 
THOUSANDS 
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Year 10to 30to 50to 100to250and — 

Established 29.9 49.9 99.9 249.9 Over Totals 

1912-15 1 0 0 0 8 9 | 

| 1916-18 1 1 1 3 4 10 | 

1919-21 2 2 4 2 2 12 | 
1922-24 3 2 8 7 5 25 
1925-27 5 4 12 4 5 30 

1928-30 12 2 5 5 5 29 | 
30 29 «115 


TOTALS 
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_ 
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District of Columbia. States which do not have at 
least one organized bureau of research reported 
in the directory are Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. The 
states which have five or more organized city 
bureaus of research are California, 19; New Jer- 
sey, 12; Michigan, 11; Ohio, 11; Pennsylvania, 10; 
Illinois, 9; Massachusetts, 9; New York, 9; Indi- 
ana, 8; Oklahoma, 5, and Texas 5. About 70 per 
cent of the bureaus are east of the Mississippi 
River and in 23 per cent of the forty-eight states. 
New York, with more than twice the population 
of California, has nine organized city bureaus of 
research while California has nineteen. 
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Table I indicates that the large city school sys- 
tems were the first to establish bureaus of research 
beginning about 1912. Since 1928 more bureaus 
have been established in cities of from 10,000 to 
30,000 population than were established in cities 
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Chart 1. Plan of school organization, illustrating unde- 


sirable placement of research director. 


of 250,000 and over beginning with 1925. Begin- 
ning with 1925, twenty-three cities of 50,000 or 
less population and nineteen cities of 100,000 or 
more population established bureaus. The move- 
ment to establish bureaus of research is spreading 
to include the small as well as the large cities. 
Beginning with 1912, the functions of individual 
bureaus of research were few but the variety of 


functions between bureaus was great.’ Later 
studies by Martens, Chapman,? Wright’ and 
Herbst® indicate a wide variety of functions ex- 


ecuted through bureaus of research. 

Table II compares the number of functions re- 
ported by each author. Herbst endeavored to 
ascertain the proper functions for a bureau. For 
forty-three bureaus he reported sixteen different 


TABLE II—TYPICAL FUNCTIONS EXECUTED BY A BUREAU | 
OF RESEARCH AS REPORTED BY MARTENS, CHAPMAN, 
WRIGHT AND HERBST 


Number of Number of 


Author Functions Reported Bureaus Reporting 
Martens 28 53 
Chapman 41 58 
Wright T 119 
Herbst 22 48 


1Only seven functions for checking could be enumerated upon 4 
card sent out in Nov., 1930. 


proper functions. This list consists of achieve- 
ment tests, mental tests, classification, surveys, 
pupil personnel problems, organization and super- 
vision of special classes, special investigations 
other than surveys, devising record and report 
forms, educational and vocational guidance, ex- 
perimental study of curricular and instructional 
problems, test construction, educational informa- 
tion, psychological clinic, training of teachers for 
special testing, experimental study of administra- 
tive problems and publicity service. This list in- 
cludes a wide range of types of activity. 

Any problem of instructional personnel and 


business administration of the school system may 
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be included as a part of the research program of 
the bureau of research for the purpose of improv- 
ing the total procedure of education consisting of 
reciprocating responses by which personality and 
institutional progress are achieved. Theoretically 
any and every problem that may arise in the school 
system at any time may be a part of the research 
program of the bureau. A fundamental end which 
a bureau of research serves is education of boys 
and girls as acceptable American citizens. Any 
activity of a bureau which is concerned with the 
improvement of means to the end is justifiable only 
when the end is improved as a result of improving 
the means. The basic purpose and functions of the 
bureau are educational. The bureau is concerned 
primarily with educational research. 

The bureau must also render significant and 
valued educational service for boys and girls as 


Organization of the Department of Research and Student Personnel. 
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Chart 2. The Sacramento plan of organization for the 
bureau of research and student personnel. 


personal ends. It is understood that the term re- 
search in a professionalized program of education 
must be of the type that does render service. There 
is no need for including the term service in the 
title of the investigating unit of organization since 
it is understood to be included in the term research. 

The recommended title for the unit of school 
organization established for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the problems arising in a school system 
is therefore Bureau of Educational Research. 

In the Herbst list of proper functions is included 
the item publicity service. Another function re- 
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Chart 3. This shows the plan of organization for the 
bureau of research in the public school system, Denver. 
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lated to publicity is information service. Informa- 
tion service usually includes the central. office 
library for teachers, and such printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials as either the central office or 
the bureau of educational research in particular 
distributes to the teachers of the school system or 
to the community. The foregoing services may be 
organized under the term reference. The title of 
the bureau which includes reference service should 
be Bureau of Educational Reference and Research. 

Policies for the establishment of the bureau of 
educational research should be authorized by the 
board of education through recommendations pre- 
sented by the superintendent of schools and should 
include: 

1. A policy authorizing the establishment of a 
bureau of educational research directly responsible 
to the superintendent of schools. 

2. A policy outlining the general nature of its 
functions to include when needed, investigations 
at any point of the school system such as instruc- 
tion, business and personnel management. 

3. A policy authorizing the superintendent of 
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Plan of organization for the bureau of research 
used in the public schools, Lincoln, Neb. 


Chart 4. 


schools to administer the bureau as the existing 
needs of the school system may warrant. 

4. A policy specifying the essential minimum 
personnel of the bureau to consist of a full-time 
director with rank of assistant superintendent and 
such supplementary assistance as may be justifi- 
ably required. 

Present practice is extreme in its variations. In 
some situations the bureau appears to be an im- 
portant and properly placed unit of organization. 
Again, it appears as an insignificant unit placed 
in an out-of-the-way position relative to the other 
units of general school organization. As a rela- 
tively new unit, the bureau is finding its way into 
American school systems through many and de- 
vious routes. Ultimately its value will be under- 
stood as its placement at the center of school 
organization is accepted. Chart 1 presents an un- 
desirable plan of organization which requires the 
research director to report to the supervisors 
before reporting to the superintendent of schools. 
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The director is also subordinate to staff officers 
and coordinate with the supervisors’ secretaries. 

The plan presented in Chart 2 is an improvement 
over that in Chart 1, but places the bureau in the 
line as the staff of administration offices. The 
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Chart 5. A proposed plan of organization of a research 
centered city school system. 


bureau is a service office and may function either 
in or out of either the line or staff of organization. 
Chart 2 indicates an increase in importance of the 
bureau since the director of research has absorbed 
the work of the head of research department. 

Chart 3 places research coordinate among the 
seven service units of organization, available to 
serve either the line or the staff needs of the city’s 
educational program. This plan is a distinct im- 
provement over either of the preceding plans. It 
seems apparent, however, that the research bureau 
must enter the line before reaching the office of the 
superintendent or his deputy, in the same way as 
other line and staff officers. 

Chart 4 indicates the research bureaus as di- 
rectly responsible to the superintendent of schools 
and apart from either line or staff officers. It is 
necessary for the bureau to clear through the office 
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Chart 6. General routing plan for a problem in need of 
research arising at any point in the school system. 
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of superintendent before entering either a line or 
staff office. This type of organization seems highly 
desirable. If the director of research, however, 
has the rank of an assistant superintendent, he 
should be coordinate with other staff officers. 

Chart 5 is a research centered type of school 
organization. The bureau is a service unit directly 
responsible to the superintendent, independent of 
either line or staff officers but functioning in either 
or both as required. The bureau is coordinate with 
cther staff officers and the director is an assistant 
superintendent. The bureau is available to serve 
other service units such as curriculum, supervision, 
health and business. The plan is simple in struc- 
ture and flexible in function. 

Chart 6 routes a problem in need of research 
through the plan of organization proposed in Chart 
5. The routing of Chart 6 is similar to that used 
in the schools of Winnetka, IIl. 


How Directors Are Appointed 


Status of the director of research relative to 
school organization was shown by reports from 
seventy-two directors. Fifty-nine were appointed 
by the board of education upon recommendation 
of the superintendent while ten claimed appoint- 
ment by the superintendent. Thirty-eight direc- 
tors were appointed for one year. Of these, 
twenty-five were in cities of from 0 to 50,000 
population. In eighteen cities of 100,000 and over 
population, out of a total of twenty-five reporting 
for all cities, the directors were appointed for an 
indefinite term of office. 

Actual ranks of directors were assistant super- 
intendent, 9; equivalent of assistant superintend- 
ent, 15; lower than assistant superintendent, 18; 
higher than assistant superintendent, 0. Twenty- 
seven directors judged their office to be independ- 
ent of the assistant superintendent and directly 
responsible to the superintendent of schools, while 
nineteen judged the desirable rank for the director 
to be that of an assistant superintendent. Sixty- 
three directors make their recommendations di- 
rectly to the superintendent of schools. 

In cities of 250,000 or less population, 31 direc- 
tors were on duty either nine or ten months of 
each year, while 34 were on duty twelve months 
each year with a vacation period up to one month. 
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What the Public Should Know 
About the Schools 


“The public has certain basic rights in its 
schools aside from paying taxes to support them 
and sending its sons and daughters to them,” 
said Glenn Frank, president, University of Wis- 
consin, in addressing the Superintendent of 
Schools Advisory Council at its recent conference 
in Chicago. There are at least five fundamental 
rights, long recognized and repeatedly stated by 
realistic educators, which the public has in its 
schools. The speaker said in part: 

“1. The public has the right to understand the 
character and cost of its schools. Schools must 
take the mystery out of their budgets and trans- 
late their statements of educational aims into the 
vulgate so that what they are driving at and why 
it costs what it costs can be understood by tax- 
payers to whom the technical jargon of pedagogues 
is all too often but so much Sanskrit. 

“2. The public has a right to an education it can 
afford. We do not live in Utopia, and, by virtue of 
this fact, the public has the right to say what kind 
of education it can afford at any given stage of its 
socioeconomic development. In the rough and 
tumble of vote getting, pseudoleaders are given to 
under estimating the value of the public’s invest- 
ment in education. It is the business of authentic 
leaders, political as well as educational, to expose 
the limited vision or selfish purpose of such mis- 
leaders of the public mind. But the right of the 
public to determine, in the light of honest analysis, 
the education it can afford remains. 


Curricula Must Be Richly Varied 


“3. The public has the right to an education 
fitted to the nature and need of individual pupils. 
With thundering hordes of pupils crowding into 
the schools, it is difficult at best to keep from fac- 
toryizing education. If we are not to factoryize 
education, simplifying curriculum and classroom 
practice in the interest of mass production proce- 
dures and standardized product, curricula must be 
as richly varied as the needs of pupils vary. 

“4. The public has the right to have its sons and 
daughters taught by teachers who love teaching. 
The rewards of the teaching career, viewed in 
terms of a lifetime, are little enough at best. The 
right of the public to teachers who love teaching 
carries with it the obligation to invest the teaching 
profession with a decent respect and salary. 

“5. The public has the right to have its schools 
administered: efficiently and economically. The 
mechanisms of audit and report should adequately 
indicate the presence or absence of efficiency and 
economy of administration.” 
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Colonial School Models Intrigue 
World’s Fair Visitors 


Faithful reproductions of the dame school and the seven- 
teenth century one-room school show actual conditions 
under which colonial children learned the three R’s 


ODELS of early colonial schools prepared 
M by Ginn and Company for exhibition at 

A Century of Progress Exposition recall 
the days when our ancestors learned their letters 
from hornbooks and did their sums on birch bark 
with sticks of charcoal. 

The models were designed, painted and assem- 
bled by Richmond K. Fletcher, architect, Boston. 
The figures were modeled by Sally Faulkner of 
Chelmsford, Mass. The architectural setting and 
most of the furniture and accessories were made 
by N. C. Cushing, Boston. These models, the result 
of much painstaking research and labor, faithfully 
reproduce actual conditions under which the earli- 
est American schools were conducted. 

The dame school was the earliest type of group 
instruction in America. Originally imported from 
England, it continued to flourish in this country 
until well into the nineteenth century. Young chil- 
dren of both sexes attended this school kept by a 
dame, often nearly as unlettered as her pupils, 


whose kitchen or garret was engaged by citizens 
of the town for this purpose. One of the models 
represents a typical New England kitchen of 1700, 
with school in session and household activities pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. 

Accuracy and consistency of details make this 
model convincing in its realistic effect. The dame, 
with her circle of small pupils, is seated in the glow 
of the hearth fire. The daughter of the household 
rolls out pastry to cover an apple pie on the table 
before her, while an older boy studies at the other 
end of the table, his dog curled about the legs of 
his stool. One small girl rocks the baby’s cradle 
with one hand, and holds her little New England 
primer with the other. The black cat dozing on 
the hearth and her near-by saucer of milk add a 
finishing touch to the domestic scene. 

In contrast to the warm interior, a winter land- 
scape is glimpsed through the windows. Icicles 
fringe the eaves and drifted snow clings to the 
window sashes. The children’s cloaks and hats 
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hang on the wall. Below them are the lunch bas- 
kets and the clogs and pattens that were the fore- 
runners of modern overshoes. The children, seated 
on backless benches and stools, wear homemade 
garments—miniature replicas of those worn by 
their elders. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the one- 
room school was well established in New England. 
Another model represents a typical district school 
for boys in the year 1733. This school, taught by 
a master, differs from the later and more familiar 
type in that most of the pupils worked with their 
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intelligence while he digs his squirming neighbor 
between the shoulder blades. The fat boy next in 
line doesn’t know what it’s all about and cares less. 
One youth with neglected book gazes out across the 
fields and dreams of the cool “swimmin’ hole.” 

On the master’s desk are a bunch of uncut quills, 
an inkstand and a sand box. The last was useful 
before the days of blotters. At the side of the desk 
are a jug of drinking water and the drinking gourd. 
The iron stove, slates and blackboards had not yet 
appeared and are not found in the model. 

These first schools were cheaply and clumsily 
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The dame school, an accurate model of which is shown above, was the earliest type of group instruction in America. The 
picture on the preceding page represents a typical district school for boys in 1733. Most of the pupils worked with their 
backs to the room, facing a continuous wall desk. 


backs to the room and faced a continuous wall desk. 
This arrangement doubtless gave the master good 
control of discipline but must have been a strain 
on the eyes of those who failed to be placed near 
one of the few narrow windows. 

The essential traits of the schoolboy seem to be 
about as fundamental as human nature itself. Close 
inspection of this model reveals the customary ini- 
tials and devices carved on desk and benches, as 
well as a good deal of more or less artistic self- 
expression on the walls. An Indian with menacing 
tomahawk chases a terrified colonist across the 
crumbling plaster; the hand of a budding Gilbert 
Stuart has been inspired by the stern profile of the 
schoolmaster. An old felt hat fills an empty win- 
dow light. 

Four boys stand in recitation, “toeing the crack.” 
A red-headed rascal eyes the master with deceptive 


built and were seldom repaired. Their only sources 
of heat were the sun, the master’s rod and a huge 
fireplace that concentrated its 5 per cent efficiency 
upon the back of the master, while boys in the 
back of the room blew upon their cold stiffened 
fingers. When some pupil neglected to deliver his 
required daily quota of fuel, parts of the building 
or its furniture would likely feed the flames. 
Discipline was as rugged as might be expected 
from a master who too often had seen life among 
hard characters. Some of these colonial schools 
were actually equipped with whipping posts stand- 
ing in the center of the floor or beside the highway. 
“Whispering sticks,” resembling a horse’s bit, were 
lashed into the mouths of disturbers and many 
other ingenious punishments were used which 
would cause strikes and riots today. The most fre- 
quent form of punishment was the dunce stool. 
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What Is the School’s Responsibility 
to Society ¢ 


Social ills, economic depression and political impotence have di- 
rected attention to some of the definite responsibilities of schools 
and the manner m which these responsibilities are discharged 


By H. L. CASWELL, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


at schools and that many questions are raised 

about their function in contemporary Amer- 
ican life. Social ills, economic depression and polit- 
ical impotence have directed attention to the nature 
of the obligation of the school to society. 

We need not depend on the present situation, 
however, to support the proposition that the school 
does have such responsibility. History provides 
many examples to support this proposition. Nu- 
merous cases might be cited where significant 
changes in social ideals have led to significant 
changes in schools. No better illustration could be 
cited than that of the new Russia. When victory 
had been won on the military and political fronts, 
education came to be spoken of as the next front. 
Other types of social organization—China, Sparta, 
Turkey, reorganized Germany, and France under 
monarchs, under the republic, under Napoleon— 
established schools to assist in the perpetuation 
and achievement of the ideals of the society to 
which they owed their existence. 


Responsibility Is Firmly Established 


|: IS not surprising that much criticism is aimed 


The relationship between school and society has 
been recognized and emphasized by many educa- 
tional leaders, even when a major emphasis on the 
individual as almost the sole concern of education 
made such a position unpopular. William F. Rus- 
sell stated, “An educational system is successful 
only when in all its aspects it contributes to the 
ends of the society in which it lives and has its 
being.””? 

“Educational theorists in America have given 
too little attention to the relation of education and 
culture,” George S. Counts recently stated. “They 
have centered their attention too exclusively on the 
nature of the child. They have done this, although 
it would seem to be perfectly obvious that most of 
the differences in educational theories and pro- 
grams over the world are to be explained in terms 


of the cultural factor. Children are everywhere 
the same, yet education exhibits infinite variation. 
This variable quantity must be found in the field 
of culture.’”? 

It is my belief that the responsibility of a school 
to the society by which it is established is so well 
founded historically and so universally applicable 
that it may be stated as a principle. Frank P. Bach- 
man in his Principles of Elementary Education 
states such a principle as follows: ‘Education is 
a function of society, and the educational system 
of a given society must be such as will provide for 
its existence, development and perfection.’ 


Three Major Responsibilities of the School 


What, then, are the responsibilities of the Amer- 
ican school? Have these responsibilities been 
analyzed in significant terms? Do school adminis- 
trators direct educational programs toward the dis- 
charge of recognized social responsibilities? I be- 
lieve, in general, the answer is no. And this is an 
important reason why, in the present situation, it 
is difficult to defend the work of the school. Ade- 
quate defense can be made only when it can be 
shown that a recognized responsibility has been 
discharged. Hence, it becomes important that the 
school have clearly recognized responsibilities in 
American life. 

In discovering the responsibilities of the school 
perhaps the first step is to reduce the multitude of 
minor obligations to a few basic generalizations 
that will cover all and will, at the same time, indi- 
cate the points toward which the educational pro- 
gram must be directed. 

It is my belief that the American school has three 
large responsibilities. They may be stated as fol- 
lows: (1) The school should discover and define 





1Russell, William F., School Administration and Conflicting American 
Ideals, Teachers College Record, Oct., 1929. 

2Counts, George S., Culture and Educational Theory, Teachers Col- 
lege Record, April, 1932. 

’Bachman, Frank P., Principles of Elementary Education and Their 
Application, p. 50, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston., 1915. 
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the ideals of American democratic society; (2) it 
should provide for the continuous redefinition and 
reinterpretation of social ideals in the light of eco- 
nomic, political and social change, and (3) it should 
provide for boys and girls experiences that make 
possible their greatest contribution to the realiza- 
tion of social ideals. 

I shall discuss each of these responsibilities 
briefly in an endeavor to suggest something of their 
import. It is not my purpose to evaluate the extent 
to which the school is now discharging them. 


Growth Must Be ina Particular Direction 


First, we shall consider the implications of the 
suggested responsibility of the school to discover 
and to define the ideals of American democratic 
society. It has already been pointed out that a 
society establishes schools to assist in its own per- 
petuation and improvement. This is to be achieved 
through directing the growth of individual mem- 
bers of the society. It is impossible to direct the 
growth of individuals in several different direc- 
tions. A person may be trained to make independ- 
ent decisions and to believe that to do so is his 
right, or he may be taught to respect the authority 
of certain individuals or groups. Individual ad- 
vancement may be placed as the supreme value or 
group cooperation may be made the ideal. We may 
look upon social experiments of other countries 
with open minds and with a view to securing sug- 
gestions for the improvement of our own society, 
or we may consider the current social order above 
question. The rights of certain individuals or 
groups of individuals may be placed above the 
rights of others, or the rights of all may be con- 
sidered equal. What direction will be taken in 
each case must depend upon the ideals of the society 
in which the school functions. To have taught in 
prewar Germany that all men should have equal 
political rights would have been antisocial and 
would not have been tolerated. To teach in Russia 
today that capitalism is a satisfactory economic 
system would likewise be antisocial and would not 
be tolerated. 

Nor should this condition be lamented. Growth 
must be in a particular direction ; it cannot proceed 
in diverse directions. The very process of living 
together in society inherently involves common 
objects of allegiance and common ideals. These 
are the bonds of social unity and without them 
society would disintegrate. 

A further point is involved. Each society repre- 
sents some theory of group life. Each society has 
certain ideals, stated or not. Each society has 
established institutions to help achieve these ideals. 
Each society succeeds or fails to the extent that it 
realizes its ideals. If a social institution ignores 
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these ideals, the fact that they exist is not altered. 
Such a procedure simply hampers their realization 
and encourages the disintegration of the society. 

Although the extent to which American schools 
have discovered and defined American ideals is not 
a direct consideration in this discussion, I leave 
with you these suggestive questions: Do teachers 
know what attitude should be developed toward 
international problems, social and political experi- 
ments of foreign countries, scientific discoveries 
that shake beliefs of long standing? Do they know 
whether to continue to foster individual competi- 
tion or whether to supplant this by group coopera- 
tion? Do they know to what extent children should 
be taught to be honestly critical of present social 
life and national development and to what extent 
encouragement should be given to conformity and 
to a belief that this nation has made no mistakes? 

From answers to questions like these we shall 
discover the extent to which the American school 
has met its responsibility to discover and to define 
the ideals of society. From these answers may be 
largely determined the assurance with which so- 
ciety is moving forward on a constructive program. 

A second responsibility of the school in a democ- 
racy is to provide for the continuous redefinition 
and reinterpretation of social ideals in the light of 
economic, political and social change. Some socie- 
ties have been comparatively static. This has been 
due, in part, to the attempt of the society to repro- 
duce the past and to maintain a given status and, 
in part, to the absence of forces that cause change, 
such as mechanical inventions. In such societies 
social ideals, as well as other phases of life, are 
relatively fixed. But American society is not static. 
Change is rapid and strikes at the most funda- 
mental aspects of living. This characteristic of 
American society is so generally recognized that it 
is not necessary to give further attention to it here. 
Neither is it necessary to consider the need for 
adaptability of attitudes and activities to secure 
satisfactory adjustment in a rapidly changing en- 
vironment. 


Ideals Require Reconstruction and Revision 


The fundamental consideration, often over- 
looked, that concerns us at this point is that ideals 
also require reconstruction and revision. This is a 
resultant of two forces. The first, change, has 
already been mentioned. The second has to do with 
the inherent nature of an ideal. Change may re- 
mold a social setting so rapidly as to make pre- 
viously held ideals impractical. An agrarian society 
may have as an ideal individual ownership of 
homes and land. But let us suppose that a rapid 
change from an agrarian to an industrial order 
takes place. Mobility and concentration of popu- 
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lation are then demanded and the ideal of indi- 
vidual home ownership is inappropriate. Likewise, 
an agrarian society might have as an acceptable 
ideal individual competition and success. But if 
the society becomes industrialized, an ideal of co- 
operation and group success must be substituted. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, in a recent article in 
Harper’s Magazine, gave an excellent illustration 
of this point: 

“It is a strange and awesome fact that whole 
societies can become imbued with false beliefs, and 
consequently build up institutions and mores which 
are diametrically opposed to their own welfare. 
This is particularly true because certain beliefs 
may have high utility at one stage in human affairs 
and yet be a positive hindrance at a later point of 
development. An excellent illustration of this 
truth is furnished by the egalitarian doctrines of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
—the dogmas that all men are born free and equal, 
and endowed with certain natural and inalienable 
rights and liberties. These doctrines were evolved 
as a protest against the favoritism, privilege, and 
partiality that characterized the social gradation, 
political and religious affiliation, and judicial ad- 
ministration of the day. They were useful, indeed 
indispensable, to the attainment of democratic 
progress and, therefore, in the pragmatic sense, 
they were true. But having achieved their purpose 
and helped to usher in an era of greater equality, 
they have now become a drag and a handicap to 
farther advance.” 


School Must Sense Changes in Ideals 


As we engage in each new activity directed 
toward the realization of an ideal, the ideal itself 
is somewhat modified. Each step forward toward 
the ideal opens up new possibilities that were not 
evident before. For example, the seventeenth cen- 
tury American, demanding liberty, was inclined 
to be content with freedom in religion; the eight- 
eenth century American extended the ideal to em- 
phasize political liberty; the nineteenth and 
twentieth century American has extended the ideal 
to include economic liberty. 

John Dewey, emphasizing the need for continu- 
ous reconstruction of ideals, says: 

“The ideals take shape and gain a content as 
they operate in remaking conditions. We may, in 
order to have continuity of direction, plan a pro- 
gram of action in anticipation of occasions as they 
emerge. But a program of ends and ideals if kept 
apart from sensitive and flexible methods becomes 
an encumbrance.””? 





1Fairchild, Henry Pratt, “The Great Economic Puaradox,’’ Harper’s 
Magazine, May, 1932. 

*Dewey, John, Individualism Old and New, p. 169, Minton, Balch 
and Company, New York, 1930. 
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What does this flexibility of ideals mean as 
applied to the school? It means that the school 
must be sensitive to these changes in ideals if it is 
to be really effective in advancing social good. It 
means that the school must not be teaching “ Amer- 
ica for Americans” if changed world affairs make 
America’s advancement dependent upon the ad- 
vancement of the entire world. It means that the 
school should not hold an ideal of literary and 
artistic appreciation developed in an aristocratic 
society and try to force it to bear fruit in a demo- 
cratic industrialized society. So may the meaning 
be expanded. 

Let us turn now to a third large responsibility 
of the school to society. The school should provide 
for boys and girls experiences that make possible 
their greatest contribution to the realization of 
social ideals. This responsibility is so large and so 
complicated that the process of determining it can 
only be suggested. The successive steps of reason- 
ing upon which it is based are essentially the fol- 
lowing: (1)social ideals must be realized through 
the development of individual members of the so- 
cial group; (2) the individual contributes to the 
realization of social ideals through the use of cer- 
tain select abilities, and (3) the abilities which an 
individual possesses depend upon the particular 
experiences which he has had. 

It follows that the school, being the organized 
agent of society to help achieve social ideals, must 
guide boys and girls in experiences that will de- 
velop desirable abilities. 

Each of the responsibilities we have discussed 
may be expanded to show further implications. 
From these implications an educational program 
may be designed and developed to discharge these 
responsibilities to the end that schools will more 
adequately meet the challenge of contemporary 
American life. This is the task of American school 
administrators. 





Methods of Selecting and 
Appointing Teachers 


Methods employed in the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers were studied carefully in con- 
nection with the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. The specialists in charge of this phase 
of the survey report that about 2 per cent of the 
boards of education or their committees appoint 
teachers without official participation by the su- 
perintendent. In 45 per cent of the cities the 
superintendent nominates or recommends, in 25 
per cent of the cities he appoints, and in about 28 
per cent a combination method is used. 








Proper Publicity Will Stop Unfair 
Budget Cuts 
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Administrators cannot afford to overlook the possibilities of an 
efficient publicity program. It is their duty, as well as to their 
advantage, to tell the public how the school funds are being spent 


By FRANK E. BURKHALTER, Professor of Journalism, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


HILE there probably should be some 
\ / \ / scaling down of public school budgets 
in America, as a matter of equity in this 
period of economic readjustment, there is a danger 
that the appropriations for the schools may be 
unreasonably reduced in the near future, in re- 
sponse to a growing demand for economy in tax- 
ation. Reductions are likely to occur unless those 
who are responsible for the administration of 
public school affairs convince the taxpayers that 
the schools are one agency that should be main- 
tained on an efficient basis, even though to do so 
may entail sacrifice on the part of the public. 
There are many bureaus, commissions and 
offices in federal, state and local governments 
which many thoughtful persons are persuaded 
might be abolished altogether with profit to the 
taxpayer and without loss to anyone, save to those 
who have heretofore held those sinecures. Many 
groups might well be consolidated, thereby effect- 
ing economy and promoting efficiency through the 
elimination of duplication, and innumerable gov- 
ernmental salaries might be reduced without im- 
pairing efficiency, in the opinion of many citizens. 


People Are Becoming Tax Conscious 


But public school salaries, most of which have 
already been reduced, can hardly be cut further in 
most communities without seriously affecting the 
efficiency of the teaching personnel, the very heart 
of the public school system. 

Another factor to be considered in the matter 
of further reduction in school budgets is the in- 
crease in the school population, calling for new 
physical equipment as well as additional teaching 
and executive staffs. This increased school popu- 
lation comes about partly through the normal 
increase in the general population, and partly 
through the extension of the school age at both 
ends of the line, while other factors in the situa- 
tion are the stricter enforcement of the compulsory 


attendance laws, the growth of the night schools, 
and the extension of such special services as Ameri- 
canization and factory classes and adult education. 
For the first time in the history of this country, 
perhaps, the masses of the people are becoming 
tax conscious. They are organizing to demand that 
federal, state and local expenditures be slashed 
wherever possible. There is a demand for informa- 
tion as to where tax dollars are going and what 
service is being given in return. And popular 
movements are not generally discriminating. 


Proper Publicity Will Help Schools 


The well informed patriotic citizen believes in 
education and wants the best possible school for his 
children. Past experience has shown, however, 
that the average citizen has manifested little prac- 
tical interest in the operation of the public schools. 
He has paid his school tax without protest and has 
trusted the school boards and executives to operate 
the schools without offering them any suggestions 
and without registering any complaints. But ne- 
cessity now compels the taxpayer to inquire into 
the matter of where his tax dollars are going and 
what they will do when they get there. 

Instead of this new and critical attitude of the 
taxpayer hurting the public schools, however, it 
will really help them if the school executives will 
but seize the opportunity to inform the public 
where the school dollars are going and what they 
are accomplishing in the service of the state in the 
adequate education of future citizens. 

No one will deny the right of the citizen to this 
information. An adequate publicity program is 
the only medium available for acquainting the tax- 
payers with what it costs to operate the schools, 
and wherein this cost is justified. Unless the public 
is more fully advised upon these points there is 
danger of a general demand for still further cur- 
tailment in public school appropriations, along 
with those in other fields. 
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Responsibility for the formulation and execu- 
tion of such a publicity program is primarily that 
of the schools themselves, as represented by the 
school boards and executives. These groups have 
the information that the public wants and it is the 
schools that will profit most from the proper pub- 
lication of this information. 

Of course a wide-awake newspaper editor will 
be glad to cooperate with the school authorities in 
publishing fresh and interesting school news in 
his columns, but the responsibility for providing 
this news promptly and in acceptable form should 
be assumed by school authorities, since it is schools 
that will reap the chief benefit from such a pro- 
gram. The editors will be glad to publish live 
school news because practically every citizen is 
interested in and will read school news. Further- 
more, the publication of school news creates future 
as well as present good will for the paper, since 
boys and girls, like their fathers and mothers, are 
pleased to see their names in print. 

An adequate program of publicity will not only 
apprise the public at large of the value of the edu- 
cational system, but will give the taxpayers confi- 
dence in the school management, and assure those 
who provide the schools with their operating funds 
that their money is being expended economically 
and judiciously. 

All too frequently in the past, public school pub- 
licity in many communities has been limited to 
answering criticisms as they have arisen, whereas 
the best type of publicity program will answer the 
taxpayer’s questions before he has asked them. 


The Best Type of Publicity 


In many other communities, school publicity has 
been employed only when a school bond or trustee 
election or some similar issue was pending, and 
the only objective has been to win favorable votes 
on that occasion. The best type of publicity for 
the public schools is that which keeps all the major 
activities and interests of the schools before the 
people all the time. In this way the public is kept 
informed upon what the schools are doing, the 
citizens learn to repose confidence in the school 
administration, and are thus prepared to respond 
to whatever reasonable requests the schools may 
make. An informed and sympathetic citizenship 
will see to it that its schools are not seriously handi- 
capped for lack of funds, but the responsibility for 
the cultivation of this attitude rests upon the school 
authorities themselves. 

The most effective single publicity medium for 
the public schools is the community newspaper, 
whether it be a daily or a weekly. The newspaper 
brings the school news to the people of the com- 
munity in the most effective and most economical 
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way. The importance that the news items attain 
by being published in the newspaper is far greater 
than they could command if they reached the people 
through any other medium. 

There are three reputable channels through 
which school news may be provided for the news- 
papers: first, by a paid publicity representative of 
the schools; second, by the efforts of teachers and 
students of journalism, and third, by a whole- 
hearted cooperation on the part of the school 
authorities with the representatives of the press. 


Schools Should Take the Initiative 


As one who has had wide newspaper and pub- 
licity experience, I recommend all three methods 
for large city schools, but care must be taken to 
secure close correlation of these several methods, 
preferably under the general supervision of a paid 
publicity man. An arrangement worthy of serious 
consideration by medium sized school systems 
would be to employ a trained newspaper man to 
give part of his time to publicity work and part to 
the teaching of high school journalism. In small 
schools—and they are the ones that really need 
help the most—tthe only plan possible it seems, on 
account of lack of funds for employing a publicity 
representative, lies in cordial cooperation with the 
representatives of the press. However, the initia- 
tive in the matter should be taken by the school 
authorities, who should call on the editor, acquaint 
him with what the schools are doing, lay their 
plans before him, solicit his cooperation, and give 
him every assistance in getting all stories he may 
want. 

Many school executives will ask, “What kind of 
items would the average newspaper want from the 
public school system?” The newspaper would want 
both “spot” news and feature stories. By “spot” 
news is meant items that have a general news 
value of such importance that they must be printed 
immediately. They cannot be held over until there 
is extra space to be filled in the paper. Spot news 
includes such items as the election of a new super- 
intendent or the appointment of the teaching staff 
for a given term; registration at the opening of the 
school year; plans for new buildings ; marked revi- 
sions in the courses of study or radical changes 
in school policies; adoption of the annual budget, 
and the number and names of the young people in 
a graduating class. 

Feature or human interest stories are items 
that do not have a spot news value, but which when 
properly told make interesting reading matter. In 
the case of schools, such items throw an interesting 
sidelight on some aspect of the work. All sorts of 
human interest stories are afforded by such things 
as “baby” orchestras for the small children in the 
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primary grades; actual marketing excursions by 
the girls in the domestic science classes ; the build- 
ing of furniture and houses by the boys of the 
manual arts classes; the organization of the stu- 
dent body into a self-governing municipality after 
the order of the city manager plan, and innumer- 
able other interesting projects fostered by the va- 
rious departments of the schools. 

When the taxpayers read frequently about their 
schools carrying forward these practical and worth 
while projects they will be impressed with their 
value and will not object to paying that part of 
their tax levy which goes to the support of the 
schools. 

Various other publicity mediums are available 
to the schools, such as word of mouth publicity, 
represented by addresses before various assemblies 
and groups on what the public schools are doing; 
exhibits and demonstrations, athletics, and musi- 
cal, oratorical, spelling and Latin tournaments, but 
if a school must choose one medium of publicity 
that should by all means be the community news- 
paper. Any editor worthy of the name will be glad 
to meet the school authorities more than halfway 
in mapping out a program and giving practical 
suggestions for its successful execution. 





Constructing Salary Schedules 


By L. H. MUNZENMAYER 
Associate Professor of Education, Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio 


Approximately three-fourths of the total sum 
spent for education goes for teachers’ salaries. The 
largest single enterprise of both the nation and the 
state is education. In this mammoth undertaking 
the teacher is the greatest single factor responsible 
for success or failure. 

Certain principles must be found that will pro- 
vide a guiding philosophy in devising and admin- 
istering salary schedules. Through the application 
of such principles salary schedules can be devised 
that will tend to make teaching increasingly pro- 
fessional, thus benefiting the child, the state and 
the nation. As a result of careful study I have 
evolved twelve principles governing local, and five 
principles governing state salary schedules. 

The twelve local principles are: 

1. The school exists for the child, therefore, the 
child and not the teacher should have first consid- 
eration in the determination of teachers’ salaries. 

2. Merit should be recognized and rewarded. 

3. The future welfare of society depends on se- 
curing capable teachers. 

4. Equal qualifications and equal services should 
merit equal pay. 
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5. Minimum salaries for beginning teachers 
should be graduated according to different amounts 
of training. 

6. Increases in salary should be afforded so long 
as there is evidence of increased efficiency. 

7. Increments in salary should be large enough 
to act as stimuli to improved teaching. 

8. Experienced teachers from other school sys- 
tems should be able to enter the system at a salary 
on a par with teachers of like qualifications in the 
system. 

9. Standards for salaries on the various training 
and experience levels should be as high as those 
afforded in other vocations requiring like qualifi- 
cations. 

10. A salary schedule should be so arranged as 
to secure superior personnel in the principalships. 

11. The amount and sources of revenue for 
school purposes must be considered in drafting a 
salary schedule. 

12. Definite plans for introducing and adminis- 
tering the schedule should be devised. 

The five state salary schedule principles are: 

1. The state should guarantee its children com- 
petent teachers. 

2. The state should encourage in-service train- 
ing. 

3. State schedules should be devised so as to 
retain good teachers. 

4. State schedules should be so arranged as to 
be regulated by the relative purchasing power of 
salaries. 

5. Salaries in county and village districts should 
be such as to hold capable teachers. 





Subjects Offered in Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


The number of subjects offered in senior high 
schools and four-year high schools has consist- 
ently increased, and the number offered in junior 
high schools has definitely decreased during the 
past decade, the National Survey of Secondary 
Education reveals. The percentage of pupils taking 
foreign languages and mathematics has decreased, 
while the percentage of those taking commerce, 
physical education and social studies has increased. 

A study of the subjects presented for graduation 
from typical high schools between 1890 and 1930 
discloses remarkable contrasts. In a certain East- 
ern high school more than 95 per cent of the sub- 
jects studied in 1890 were in the fields of foreign 
languages and mathematics. The percentage 
dropped to 58 in 1930. In a high school of the Mid- 
dle West the parallel percentages were 55 and 33. 
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Accident Prevention Should Be Part 
of the Curriculum 


A detailed record of accidents should be kept and each 
school’s prevention program should make special provi- 
sion for those hazards peculiar to the local community 


By CHARLES J. PROHASKA, M.D., Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Connecticut State Board of Education 


dren did not get out of the formative stage 

until about 1922. In the eight years prior 
to 1922 the accidental death rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation for children of five to fourteen years old 
rose from 35.5 to 40.8, while that of older persons 
declined from 90.9 to 76.4. 

These figures indicate that even though the adult 
rate declined during the period and the child rate 
rose, the accident experience of children is far 
better than that of adults. But when consideration 
is given to the vastly greater exposure to accidents 
inherent in adult occupations, as compared with 
that in child activities, and to the superior recuper- 
ative capacity of children as compared with that 
of older persons, it becomes evident that a higher 
adult death rate would have been expected. It is 
the relative movement of the rates, not their abso- 


A CCIDENT prevention work among school chil- 


lute magnitude, that gives the better conception of 
the situation. 

In 1922 a movement was started for child safety 
education as a part of the curriculum of all public 
schools. Progress has been only moderate and 
safety education has been confined largely to city 
schools. The organization of schoolboy patrols has 
been greatly stimulated by the interest of auto- 
mobile clubs and other groups, but correlated activ- 
ities, including classroom instruction, have not al- 
ways been so readily adopted. 

Considering the number of schools now includ- 
ing safety education in their programs, the prog- 
ress made in the conservation of lives of school 
children has been remarkable. In the eight-year 
period, 1922-1930, the death rate in the five to 
fourteen age group decreased 11 per cent, from 
40.8 to 36.3, while that of adults increased 18 per 
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cent, from 76.4 to 94.4. These figures are in sharp 
contrast with those of the preceding eight-year 
period, when the death rate for children of school 
age went up 15 per cent and the adult rate fell off 
16 per cent. The progress made in the reduction 
of the accidental death rate of preschool children 
over the eight-year period, 1922-1930, is also favor- 
able, amounting to 12 per cent. But this is largely 





Photos courtesy of National Safety Council. 


The blackboard is helpful in teaching street safety. 


a matter of parent education concerning such dan- 
gers as mechanical suffocation. 

Since 1922 the automobile has become the prin- 
cipal factor in increasing the number of accidental 
deaths. A comparison of the auto death record for 
school children with that for adults should, there- 
fore, provide a partial measure of the success of 
the safety education program, particularly that 
portion of it dealing with safety patrols. In 1930 
the auto death rate in the five to fourteen age group 
was only 4 per cent above the 1922 rate, while the 
adult rate during these years had more than 
doubled. 

Some credit for holding down the child death 
rate must be given those automobile drivers who 
have heeded reiterated warnings to watch out for 
children playing in the streets. If drivers generally 
had taken even this one lesson in safe driving to 
heart their attitude probably would have been 
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greatly improved and the result would have been 
a better record for themselves. 

A contrast of automobile death rates in the eight 
years prior to 1922 is not as valuable as such a con- 
trast for all accidental deaths because automobiles 
were not then the prime factor in the creation of 
accident hazards. However, a comparison of the 
1914 and the 1922 rates will at least indicate what 
the trend during subsequent years might have been 
if child safety education had been ignored. The 
automobile death rate for children five to fourteen 
years old was 4.8 in 1914 and 13.4 in 1922. For 
adults the rate was 4.5 in 1914 and 12.7 in 1922. 
The experience of the two groups during this period 
was substantially the same, but, as I have stated, 
the adult rate had more than doubled by 1930, 
while the child rate remained almost unchanged. 

Since automobile death rates change more rap- 
idly than do those for all types of accidents, it will 
clarify the picture somewhat to consider the non- 
automobile death rates separately. In the period, 
1914-1922, this rate for children in the five to four- 
teen age group fell from 30.7 to 27.4, or 11 per cent, 
while the adult rate dropped from 86.4 to 63.7, or 
26 per cent. In the next eight years the situation 
became slighty worse for adults, the rate rising to 
65.3, but the child rate showed further improve- 
ment by declining an additional 16 per cent to 22.3. 


How to Start a Safety Program 


It is safe to assume, then, that the child safety 
education program has shown definite, ascertain- 
able results, and it is reasonable to expect addi- 
tional gains from a wider adoption of the program 
by the public schools. 

In building up such a program in a school or 
school system, the first step is to get clearly in mind 
the activities included and the best methods of pre- 
senting safety material to children. Many states 
and a large number of cities have courses of study 
dealing with safety and its promotion in the public 
schools. To the education division of the National 
Safety Council goes credit for the basic materials 
found in all supplementary literature supplied by 
that organization. 

A second step of almost equal importance is to 
adapt the generalized program to the local school 
so that emphasis may be placed on those hazards 
which the school’s accident experience indicates to 
be most dangerous. If accident records have not 
been kept, or if they do not cover all types of acci- 
dents, school officials will find the standardized 
student accident reporting system designed by the 
National Safety Council most helpful. These sta- 
tistical forms have been used for three years by 
schools with more than 400,000 enrollment and 
have been thoroughly tested. 
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Unless proper precau- 
tions are taken, the 
school shop is likely to 
be the scene of many 
accidents. A white line 
marking the safety zone 
around machines will 
reduce the hazard. The 
picture below shows how 
the school bulletin board 


can be used to teach 


accident prevention. 


The many accident hazards to which school chil- 
dren are exposed and the frequency with which 
each type of accident occurs can best be illustrated 
by a classification of accidents reported to the Na- 
tional Safety Council during the last school year 
by schools using the council’s statistical forms. 
These data are given in the accompanying table. 
Only those accidents were included which required 
a doctor’s attention or caused absence from school. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from the figures 
is that there were sixteen accidents during the 
year for every thousand pupils and that the re- 
sulting absence from school amounted to fifty- 
eight days per thousand pupils. Even this is not a 
full measure of the seriousness of the accident 
situation, for forty-seven deaths were also re- 
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corded. No quantitative measurement of loss in 
these cases can be conceived. 

Comparing the enrollment in each grade with 
the number of accidents recorded, it is immediately 
evident that there is considerable fluctuation in 
the frequency of accidents. In the kindergarten 
there were only eight accidents per thousand 
pupils, but the increase in frequency is rapid as 
the children grow older, reaching a maximum of 
twenty-two accidents per thousand pupils in the 
sixth grade. After this point the frequency de- 
clines slightly, with only sixteen accidents in the 
tenth grade and fifteen in the twelfth. 


Many Accidents Occur in Gymnasium 


The relatively low frequency in the kindergarten 
was accompanied by long absence from school. 
Each accident in this grade resulted, on the aver- 
age, in six days’ absence. In the first grade the 
time loss averaged five days and in the second 
grade only four. The remaining grades show an 
average loss ranging close to three days. The high 
time loss among the youngest pupils probably indi- 
cates not so much the greater seriousness of acci- 
dents among pupils in this age group as the natural 
hesitancy of the parents to send the small child 
back to school before all traces of disability have 
completely vanished. 

Study of the details of the table reveals that one- 
third of the school building accidents occurred in 
the gymnasium and are concentrated in grades 
above the fifth. Stair accidents come next in order 
but these are only half as numerous as those hap- 
pening in the gymnasium. Vocational shops con- 
tribute a large portion of the upper grade accidents, 
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This model showing the dangerous street intersections and other accident hazards in their town was constructed by pupils 
as a part of the accident prevention program conducted in the classroom. 


while classrooms apparently are the source of 
many elementary school accidents, according to the 
data shown in the table. 

On the school grounds the principal accident- 
producing activities are football, baseball, other 
organized games—tag and informal games played 
by groups of children according to fairly definite 
rules—and playing on swings. Football, of course, 
is primarily a high school hazard, while accidents 
due to baseball and other organized games occur 
most frequently in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. Swing accidents are largely confined 


These first grade pupils 
are made to realize the 
danger of trains and 
railroad crossings by 
means of a safety proj- 
ect conducted in the 
classroom. 


to the kindergarten and the first five grades. Acci- 
dents resulting from unorganized and unsuper- 
vised play made up 39 per cent of the school ground 
total for all grades and more than half of the total 
up through the fourth grade. 

Accidents which occur while pupils are on their 
way to or from school are relatively few in number 
when compared with the other classifications. 
Considering the short time that children are ex- 
posed to such accidents, however, they assume 
major proportions. The tabulation shows a sub- 
stantially greater frequency for children below the 
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eighth grade, with motor vehicle accidents espe- 
cially prominent below the fourth. 

Home accidents make up more than one-third of 
the total for all types of accidents in all grades, 
and from the fifth grade down they number nearly 
one-half. The home total is about equal to that for 
school buildings and school grounds combined, but 
this is not true for each grade separately. In grades 
below the sixth home accidents are far more 
numerous than school accidents, while above the 
sixth grade school accidents predominate. 

Falls are the most frequently occurring home 
accidents. Considering the differences in grade 
enrollment, falls occur as commonly among high 
school pupils as they do among pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades. Cuts and scratches keep children 
from school only half as much as do falls, while 
burns, scalds or explosions occur with only one- 
fifth the frequency of falls. Accidents of the latter 
class, however, resulted in three deaths while only 
one fall terminated fatally. 


Every School Should Keep a Record of Accidents 


When one considers that the school day, the time 
spent at home and that taken going to and from 
school, make up nearly all the waking hours of the 
school child, it is surprising that accidents occur- 
ring at other places and times can happen with the 
frequency indicated in the table. The prominence 
of motor vehicle accidents indicates that a large 
portion of the child’s time is devoted to street play, 
and the number of deaths shows that children are 
extremely careless during these hours. 

The concentration of accidents in the fifth and 
sixth grades indicates the approximate age of 
pupils who seem to be most in need of instruction 
concerning nonschool, nonhome accidents, particu- 
larly those not involving a motor vehicle. The 
number of deaths is comparatively high, and, ac- 
cording to school officials who have made specia! 
studies of absence records of injured pupils, these 
accidents on the average are twice as serious as 
other types. 

This generalized experience of school systems 
that have cooperated with the National Safety 
Council by sending in copies of their accident rec- 
ords may serve as a guide to preliminary accident 
prevention activities in other schools. The expe- 
rience of pupils in a given school, however, will 
show many variations from this average and these 
should be taken into consideration in deciding 
where most emphasis should be placed on safety 
education work in that school. For this reason it 


cannot be stated too strongly that every school 
should keep a detailed record of accidents, and 
should shape its prevention program to conform 
to the local situation. 
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Planning the Assembly Program 
in the High School 


““Assembly and Assembly Programs” is the sub- 
ject of an article by D. W. Rees, principal, Narka 
Rural High School, Narka, Kan., in the Kansas 
Teacher. 

Mr. Rees describes the assembly thus: “The as- 
sembly is a common meeting ground of the whole 
or a part of the school where the achievements and 
talents of the pupils are contributed to a program 
in accordance with the policies of the school.” 


Helps Pupils Overcome Self-Consciousness 


“The assembly,” he points out, “provides for 
motivation of curricular activities. Work done in 
class, such as themes, talks and debates, may be 
used in the assembly program. Various fields of 
knowledge may be explored for the school. The 
chemistry class, for example, may demonstrate the 
work of the class in a program. Interest in extra- 
curricular activities may be stimulated. Each club 
or other activity has an opportunity to inform the 
school of its work. Participation in programs re- 
sults in stimulating expression and in overcoming 
self-consciousness. There is an opportunity to build 
up proper habits and attitudes on the part of the 
pupils such as giving undivided attention while 
numbers are being presented, and applauding at 
the right time and in the right way. 

“The assembly offers excellent opportunities to 
develop public opinion toward the school. It is here 
also that right attitudes are developed toward the 
school, toward scholarship, toward punctuality 
and toward the care of property. The artistic in 
expression may be developed through pageantry, 
plays and musical programs. An appreciation of 
and a desire for the best things in literature and 
music may be fostered. The pupils are trained to 
become better citizens and better members of the 
social group.” 


Preparing the Assembly Program 


Concerning the preparation of the assembly pro- 
gram, Mr. Rees says: “If the school has no direc- 
tor of extracurricular activities, probably the best 
way to organize the assembly program is through 
an assembly committee. The committee may con- 
sist of two to four teachers, including the music 
teacher, and six or more pupils who have ability in 
such work. The duty of the committee is to pro- 
mote and supervise the entire assembly program. 
To do this it must hold regular meetings. An im- 
portant task of the committee will be to make a 
schedule or plan of assembly programs for one 
semester or for one school year.” 
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Type Sizes of First-Grade Textbooks 
Are Tested for Readability 


Four publishers cooperate m an expervment, the results of 
which indicate that children read 1 2-point type more easily 
than they read the larger sizes now commonly employed 


By B. R. BUCKINGHAM, Harvard University 


REPORT presented in 1931 relative to read- 
A ing materials for the second grade raised 
a serious question as to the need of follow- 
ing certain customary practices.: In particular it 
appeared that reading material for second-grade 
children did not need to be printed in type as large 
as that usually found in books for this grade. It 
was found that children read 12-point type with 
greater facility than they read 14-point type. There 
were indications, too, that the line should be short. 
It was clear that meager leading detracted from 
ease of reading. 

These findings were so at variance with precon- 
ceived notions that further testing to support or 
contradict them seemed desirable and in the spring 
of 1932 an extension of the investigation to the 
first grade was undertaken. The results of this 
investigation, made with the cooperation of four 
textbook publishers—The American Book Com- 
pany, Ginn and Company, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany and Houghton Mifflin Company—form the 
theme of my report. Additional information con- 
cerning first-grade conditions seemed valuable in 
itself and if the findings were in line with those 
already disclosed in the second grade, the validity 
of both findings would be strengthened. 


Three Stories Used in Test 


In the first-grade investigation the following 
sizes of type were employed: 24-point, 18-point, 
14-point and 12-point. Fig. 1 shows how the four 
sizes of type appear in the series used. Monotype 
No. 8 was used for 12, 14 and 18-point and Vene- 
tian for 24-point. Two or three different leadings 
and two or three different lengths of line were used 
for each size of type. Because of the manner in 
which first-grade material is set, the length of line 
has little bearing upon the visual effect of the 
printed page. As a printer’s specification it has 
some importance, but we shall leave it out of 
account. 


The plan required the utilization of three stories 
of equal difficulty. Twelve stories were first con- 
tributed by the cooperating companies. These were 
then reduced to six through the judgment of teach- 
ers, supervisors and editors. The six were sub- 
mitted to 500 children and from the returns three 
of equal difficulty were selected. Each of these 
stories had 267 words and was designed to require 
an average of four to five minutes of reading time. 
Each story was followed by twenty comprehension 
questions. The average reading time for the three 
stories varied by only three seconds and the com- 
prehension score by only 0.8 of a question. 


Tests Given on Two Consecutive Days 


The typography of the readers which these chil- 
dren had already used was then studied. It was 
assumed that the sort of type to which the children 
were accustomed would probably make the best 
showing in the tests. This theory, like a number 
of other theories we held, did not work out. The 
children who took the tests were all from Lynn, 
Mass. Every first-grade book used in that city was 
examined and the features of the type page were 
identified. There were twenty-five of these books. 
None was printed in type as small as 12-point. Only 
two of them were printed in type which approxi- 
mated 14-point, and even they were estimated to be 
slightly larger. Practically all the books were set 
either in an over-size 14-point type, in 16-point or 
in 18-point.? 

Teachers then had to be trained and some of the 
test conditions had to be determined. Giving a 
reading test to first-grade children is a bit venture- 
some, especially where the test calls for straight 





1Buckingham, B. R., New Data on the Typography of Textbooks, 
Thirtieth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, pp. 93-125. 


2JIn the point system 12-point simply means the size of the metal on 
which the type is cast. In different styles of type or series somewhat 
more or less space may be allowed for the shoulder. Hence it is pos- 
sible to speak of an over-size 14-point type. In most series 16-point 
type .= not available. It is, however, available in some types used in 
textbooks. 
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away reading for four or five minutes under timed 
conditions followed by questions. 

The tests were given on two consecutive days in 
May, 1932. Every precaution was taken to prevent 
practice effect, possible differences in the stories 
and differences in the ability of the pupils from 


TABLE I—COMPARISON OF AVERAGE READING TIMES 
OF Four TYPE SIZES 


Number of Average 


Size of Type Readings Reading Time Rank 
12-point 245 4:41 1 
14-point 229 4:54 4 
18-point 217 4:50 2 
24-point 227 4:52 3 


having any bearing upon the comparisons between 
type pages. 

Although children were tested for comprehen- 
sion, their records in this respect were not fully 
employed. The testing with the second grade had 
already shown us that, granted he had a reasonable 
understanding of the material, a child’s speed rec- 
ord was a sufficient measure of his facility in read- 
ing. Accordingly, the plan was adopted of reject- 
ing all records of children who did not reach an 
assigned standard of comprehension. The records 
of all children who were not present throughout 
the entire series of tests were rejected. Every child 
whose record was used read three stories under 
timed conditions and answered three sets of com- 
prehension questions. After all rejections had been 
made 306 fully usable cases remained. 

As a part of the rotation scheme for stabilizing 
disturbing variables, the children were divided into 
eight groups. Group I consisted of twenty-eight 
pupils, each of whom read three stories. Each story 
was in a different size of type. The average read- 
ing times, expressed in minutes and seconds, were: 
14-point, 4:17; 18-point, 5:10, and 24-point, 4:58. 
This group did not read a story set in 12-point type, 
but was a bit more successful in reading the small- 
est of the three sizes to which it was subjected. 

Group V, like Group I, was particularly weli 
balanced. It consisted of thirty-four pupils. In this 
group 18-point type was omitted. The reading 
times of this group were: 12-point, 4:14; 14-point, 
4:32, and 24-point, 5:18. 

It is evident that the pupils of Group V were 
not quite as good readers as those of Group I. They 
were slower by about 6 per cent on the sizes of type 
used by both groups. Making this allowance and 
expressing the rates of reading in terms of the 
ability of Group V, the reading times ought to run 
something like this: 12-point, 4:14; 14-point, 
1:32; 24-point; 5:18, and 18-point, 5:25 (esti- 
mated). According to this showing the 12-point 
type was the most effective, 14-point type was next 
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and the two larger sizes of type were badly out- 
distanced. 

But any determination concerning type size 
should take account of the entire 306 cases. One 
way of doing this is to consider the fact that each 
of the three stories was set in eight different ways 
involving differences in size of type, length of line 
and leading. It is practicable to rank these eight 
type-sets for each story according to the length of 
time it took to read them. 

The three stories may be identified as story X, 
story Y and story Z. In the case of stories X and Z, 
12-point type took first place while for story Y, 
14-point type was in the lead. A full account of all 
the ranks—eight for each story—gave as final 
ranks first place to the 12-point type, with 14-point 
and 18-point tied for second place and 24-point 
placed last. 


Twelve-Point Type Always in the Lead 


This work is crude so let us look at another way 
—perhaps one may think of it as the obvious way— 
of using all the data. The average reading time for 
all 12-point type—leaving out variation in length 
of line and in amount of leading—may be com- 
pared with all the reading of 14-point type. Simi- 
lar comparisons may be made for the other sizes. 
Table I gives the boiled-down facts. 

The only difference of any magnitude is that be- 
tween 12-point type on the one hand and all the 
other sizes on the other hand. Fourteen-point, 18- 
point and 24-point differ little in reading time. 


TABLE II—AVERAGE READING TIMES FOR EACH TYPE 
SIZE WHEN USED WITH DIFFERENT LEADINGS 


Size of Type Average 


and Leading Reading Time Rank 
12—3 4:59 9 
12—4 4:23 1 
14—3 4:51 6.1 
14—4 4:56 8 
18—3 4:50 5 
18—4 4:49 4 
18—5 4:51 6.1 
24—4 5:07 10 
24—5 4:46 3 
24—6 4:40 2 


This explains why on the three showings that were 
made—that on the basis of Groups I and V, that 
on the basis of ranking by stories and that on the 
basis of average reading time—the three larger 
sizes of type move about so confusingly. There is 
in reality little difference between them, yet they 
assume different ranks according to the method 
employed. But whatever the manner of treatment, 
the 12-point type is always in the lead. This result 
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is in substantial agreement with the second-grade 
results reported in 1931. 

When the amount of leading is considered in con- 
nection with the size of type, as it always should 
be, the 12-point type is found to secure its advan- 
tage over the other sizes wholly because of the 
superiority of a four-point leading. When 12-point 
type received only three points of leading it pro- 
duced a bad page. Table II shows the average read- 
ing times for each size of type in connection with 
the different leadings used with it. 

It is observed that 12—4, 12-point type with 
four points of leading, was read in four minutes, 
twenty-three seconds. The publisher who is issuing 
a first reader would not, according to present 
usage, think of issuing it in type smaller than 
14-point. Let us consider now the better of the two 
sets of 14-point type according to Table II. This 
was 14—3, read in four minutes, fifty-one seconds. 
The difference between the time required to read 
this type-set and 12—4 was twenty-eight seconds 
or about half a minute in a job requiring four or 
five minutes. 

In handling the returns in this investigation re- 
liabilities were computed by the method that statis- 
ticians commonly employ. The procedure attempts 
to show something about the differences which 
would be secured if the investigation were repeated 
an indefinitely large number of times. According 
to the theory, 98 per cent of these differences would 
be favorable to the 12—4 type, that is, they would 
represent it as having been read faster than the 
14—3 type. Only in two experiments out of one 
hundred would it be expected that the 14—3 type 
would be read faster than the 12—4. 


Smaller Type Would Reduce Cost of Books 


A glance at Table II will show that all three of 
the sets in 18-point type were read with practically 
the same speed, differing from each other by negli- 
gible amounts. Furthermore, these reading times 
for the 18-point type were substantially the same 
as those for the 14-point. Accordingly, the differ- 
ence of twenty-eight seconds between 12—4 and 
14—3 is about the difference between 12—4 and 
any of the 14’s or 18’s. Moreover, since the number 
of cases for each of these different type-sets is sub- 
stantially the same, the reliability would be about 
the same as that already mentioned—ninety-eight 
out of one hundred trials would give differences in 
the same direction. 

The 24-point sets are peculiar. If one reads them 
well, the results are good. With six points of lead- 
ing the 24-point type scores next to the 12—4, al- 
though a substantial interval separates them. We 
shall not dwell upon this matter of 24-point type 
because it is hardly to be considered as a practi- 
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cable size. Some enthusiasts for big type, however, 
have advocated this size for first-grade books. 
Although the question of the amount of leading 
cannot be entered into in detail in this article, the 
investigation indicated that, within the ranges of 
interlinear space involved in the samples, the wider 
leadings with a given size of type proved either 


24 pt., leading 4 points 


~ Ann had | 
a little playhouse. 


18-pt., leading 4 points 
Ann had a little playhouse 
in the back yard. 


14-pt., leading 4 points 


‘“‘Who has been sleeping 
in my new hat?” asked Billy. 


12-pt., leading 4 points 


Ann had a little playhouse 
in the back yard. 


Fig. 1. 
advantageous or indifferent. No clear-cut disad- 
vantage appeared. 

The problem of cost is important in the manu- 
facture of textbooks. How greatly the cost varies 
according to the type page is not always realized. 
School people who demand large type without 
knowing its effect on reading might not do so if 
they knew how much they had to pay for it. 

The extent to which the type page affects cost is 
indicated by the amount of paper required for set- 
ting a given number of words. More accurately, 
the area of paper exclusive of margins gives an 
index of the cost of paper and presswork. 

Let us consider a first reader of about 10,000 
words. The total type area, if this book is set in 
24-point type, will vary from 2,600 square inches 
to 2,800, depending upon the amount of leading. 
In 18-point the same material will occupy from 
1,600 to 1,800 square inches, depending upon lead- 
ing. The corresponding area for 14-point lies be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,100 square inches while that for 
12-point is about 800 square inches—a little more 
if four points of leading are used and a little less 
if three points are used. 
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So far as paper and presswork are concerned, 
then, to set this book in 24-point type would cost 
three times as much as to set it in 12-point type. 
The 18-point type which is so often used would 
cost for these operations more than twice as much 
as 12-point. Even 14-point type would cost in these 
respects about 30 per cent more than 12-point. 

For books that are to be used in the first grade— 
certainly for those to be used in the latter half of 
it—12-point type seems desirable on two counts: 
ease of reading and cost. 

Should publishers print first-grade books in 12- 
point type? My report offers some evidence in 
favor of doing so; it does not, however, offer all 
the evidence. In the first place the people who select 
and buy books favor large type. This is just as 
much a fact as the average rate of reading or the 
reliability of a difference. So long as educational 
people continue to demand large type and are will- 
ing to pay for it they will get it. 

Another thing which my report does not touch 
is the question of sustained reading. The stories 
provided about five minutes of work for the aver- 
age child. What would have been the effect of more 
sustained reading of 12-point type I cannot say. 
However, first-grade children are seldom called 
upon in school to read as long as five minutes with- 
out shift of attention. 


Publishers Must Necessarily Be Cautious 


There is also the emotional question. Modern 
education assures us rightly that children are 
learning many other things besides the particular 
one which teachers or curriculum makers have in 
mind. They are taking on attitudes. It is impor- 
tant that the child’s attitude toward reading shall 
be favorable. If by placing before him a page of 
small type we should turn him against the activity 
which we want him to love, it would be a feeble 
reply to say that he could read the small type easily 
and quickly. There is no reason to suppose that 
there is opposition between rapid reading and a 
favorable attitude. In my judgment such an antag- 
onism does not exist, but this investigation offers 
no evidence as to the liking of children for the 
stories they read in different type arrangements. 

Publishers on the whole are probably justified 
in being cautious about using 12-point type for 
first-grade books. After all, the educational people 
create the demand. Perhaps a given house might 
print a book in 12-point type if the circumstances 
were particularly favorable. It might be a book 
intended to be read occasionally rather than con- 
tinuously or a book that was especially attractive 
because of content or pictures. 

Demands for economy may be instrumental in 
bringing about the adoption of smaller type. A 
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12-point first reader of 10,000 words could be 
offered for less money than purchasers now pay. 
The saving, however, would be in paper and press- 
work only. The cost of binding would be unaffected. 
For this reason a greater saving could be had by 
including considerably more material—that is con- 
siderably more practice in reading—in a book to 
be offered at the usual price. Whether the same 
amount of material were offered for less money or 
more material for the same money, apprehensions 
because of the unusual page would probably have 
to be allayed by citing such data as this report 
brings forward. 





Trends in the Development of 
Extracurricular Activities 


Important tendencies that are apparent today 
in the development of the extracurricular activi- 
ties of the modern high school are listed by Joseph 
toemer, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., as follows: 

To place an activities period in the regular 
schedule. 

To evolve a permanent system of office records 
and reports. 

To devise means of measuring the outcomes of 
the program. 

To organize a graded course of activities that 
will “lead on” from grade to grade. 

To stabilize the program by articulating it with 
the curricular life of the school. 

To insist on teachers having definite and specific 
training in sponsoring the various pupil activities. 

To centralize all matters of finance through a 
system of internal accounting under one person 
and by means of a budget. 

To eliminate athletic abuses by reducing all the 
major sports, through competition, to their right- 
ful place in the program. 

To organize supervisory programs as in curricu- 
lar activities. 

To devise a system of checks and balances 
through some kind of point scale whereby balance 
and moderation may be obtained in pupil partici- 
pation. 

To require certain credit for graduation, thus 
ensuring a minimum social and moral training for 
all pupils. 

To employ directors of extracurricular work. 

To initiate some research work in the solution 
of many of the problems. 

The paper presenting these tendencies was 
given by Mr. Roemer at the eighth educational con- 
ference held at the University of Kentucky. 
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The Teacher Institute No Longer 
Serves a Major Purpose 


The work of teachers institutes has been taken over 
by teacher training colleges, and there 1s a tendency 
to discontinue holding institutes on school time 


By FRANK JENSEN, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Ill. 


system in the United States a type of com- 

pulsory training for teachers in service, 
commonly known as teachers’ institutes. These 
organizations came into being in the early devel- 
opment of public schools when teachers had no 
opportunity for professional training and were 
woefully limited in their academic training. It was 
a time when eighth grade graduates were recruited 
as teachers. 

Teachers’ institutes represent a widespread and 
persistent attempt to train teachers in service. The 
first teachers’ institute was inaugurated by Henry 
Barnard in Connecticut in 1839. In the decade from 
1840 to 1850, institutes were established in ten 
other states and in most cases public provision was 
made for their support. Frequently the earlier in- 
stitutes were held for periods of from two to six 
weeks and in some respects they resembled the 
summer school that developed later. Attendance 
was at first optional, but soon it became compulsory 
and the teacher frequently received compensation 
for the time spent in attendance. The county is 
commonly the unit of organization. 


"system has grown up in the public school 


Early Institutes Were Valuable 


The work carried on in these institutes was both 
academic and professional. Lectures were given 
on the theory and art of teaching and formal in- 
struction in the subjects of the elementary schools. 
Today formal instruction in the academic subjects 
has dropped out, and emphasis is placed on the 
sit-and-listen procedure, with lectures of a profes- 
sional and inspirational nature. There is a mini- 
mum of participation on the part of the teachers 
and a maximum of participation on the part of 
speakers chosen to instruct, inspire or entertain 
the teachers, including all the rural, kindergarten, 
elementary, junior high school and senior high 
school teachers, as well as principals, supervisors, 
nurses and attendance officers. 


With the low salaries and the limited prepara- 
tion of teachers, society subsidized the teaching 
profession by paying teachers for attending teach- 
ers’ institutes. No one questions the value of these 
early teachers’ institutes. Times have changed, 
however. The need for institutes has disappeared 
with the initial training required of all teacher 
candidates by the certificating laws which have 
been put into force in the several states. 


Professional Training on Children’s Time 


The contributing factors to the decline of 
teachers’ institutes are: (1) the development of 
numerous teacher training institutions; (2) the 
constantly rising standards to be met in order to 
gain a teacher’s certificate, and (3) the emphasis 
placed on the improvement of teachers in service 
through summer school attendance. 

In a city of 90,000 population, a one-day teach- 
ers’ institute costs the taxpayers of the city in 
salaries about $5,000, and deprives about 15,000 
children of school privileges, while the entire 
school plant remains idle. What would a one-day 
teachers’ institute cost for all the teachers of any 
one state? And what for all the teachers of all the 
states? 

In these times of economic strain and reduced 
school budgets, with school terms being shortened 
in days for the children, I raise the question of 
whether we, as a profession, can continue to do our 
professional training on the children’s time. Will 
this question be answered by the leadership of the 
teaching profession, or will it be answered by the 
layman with political ambitions? 

Surely an economic saving can be made in the 
conduct of teachers’ institutes which will result in 
increased efficiency of schools. Let the institutes 
be held in out-of-school time, in this way increasing 
the school days for the children. Can a city that 
has reduced its school term from ten months to 
nine months, justify closing the school and turning 
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the children out for one, two, three or four days on 
account of teachers’ institutes? The desirable 
functions of teachers’ institutes must be accom- 
plished in some other way. 

In order to determine the present status of 
teachers’ institutes in the several states, superin- 
tendents of public instruction were requested to 
make a statement of the present status of teachers’ 
institutes in their respective states. Forty-five state 
superintendents replied and for the other three, 
information was taken from an article by E. A. 
Hunt in the June, 1931, number of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, entitled “How the Various States Con- 
duct Teachers’ Institutes.” 


What the Superintendents Say 


Twenty-two of the states have discontinued or 
never had teachers’ institutes on school time. A 
definite tendency to abandon teachers’ institutes 
is noted in the following states: Connecticut, 
Florida, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Vermont and West Virginia. 

Comments from superintendents in states that 
have discontinued the institutes are as follows: 

“Discontinued institutes in 1929. Never used 
school time for teachers’ institutes.” 

“Institutes have been replaced by an all year 
program for the improvement of instruction.” 

“Conferences are held for one or two days before 
school opens in the fall.” 

“Long since abandoned the practice of holding 
teachers’ institutes for two or three days on school 
time.” 

“Abolished institutes in 1916. In lieu thereof, 
teachers must attend summer school for six weeks 
once in every four years.” 

“All such work is done during vacations.” 

“Teachers are paid only for days actually taught 
in the classroom.” 

“Summer school work is stressed instead of in- 
stitute attendance.” 

“Meetings are held before school opens in the 
fall to discuss plans for the coming year’s work.” 

“Institutes discontinued two years ago.” 

It is the present practice in nine states to hold 
one-day institutes, in eleven to hold two-day insti- 
tutes and in six states to devote three or more days 
to teachers’ institutes. 

The following comments from superintendents 
in states which still operate teachers’ institutes 
indicate their attitude: 

“T feel that teachers’ institutes in this state have 
outlived their period of usefulness.” 

“Institutes with maximum participation by 
teachers and minimum inspirational lectures are 
valuable to rural teachers.” 
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“‘We add five days to the school year of 180 days 
to care for the institutes.” 

“IT think you have raised a significant issue and 
one that will be given more consideration.” 

“If the teachers’ institutes are study programs 
rather than entertainments, we believe that insti- 
tutes should be continued.” 

“Institutes can no longer be justified as a place 
where teachers receive professional training. They 
are rather a place to get over the state program.” 

“Institutes discontinued in many counties, for 
lack of funds. A change in the law is expected.” 

“For over fifty years schools have been closed 
for two days for the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, which continues on the third day, Sat- 
urday.” 

“This matter is administered to fit local condi- 
tions in each county. The institute is in a period 
of transition.” 

It is also the practice in nineteen states where 
institutes are operative to exempt the cities from 
participation in the county institute. In ten states 
the time spent attending the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation meeting is counted as institute days and 
teachers receive their usual compensation. 

The following comments throw some light on 
this phase of the subject: 

“Institutes are held on Saturday, and cities are 
not included.” 

“A good many years ago, our state gave up 
teachers’ institutes, except for rural schools.” 

“We hold institutes for rural teachers before 
school opens in the fall. Cities exempt.” 

“Teachers are not required to attend, but if they 
do, they are paid. We work under the direction of 
the state education association.” 


The Conclusions That Are Indicated 


These data indicate the following conclusions : 

1. The work of teachers’ institutes has been 
taken over by teacher training colleges in their 
summer schools and extension courses. 

2. There is exhibited in the reactions of the 
forty-eight states a definite tendency to discontinue 
holding teachers’ institutes on pupils’ time. 

3. In states where teachers’ institutes are still 
operative, there is a tendency to shorten the num- 
ber of days. 

4. Attendance at state teachers’ association 
meetings is voluntary, but attendance is being 
treated as equivalent to attendance at teachers’ in- 
stitutes. 

5. Where teachers’ institutes are still operative, 
there is a tendency to distinguish between the prob- 
lems of the rural and city schools, and the city 
schools are not required to participate in the countv 
institute. 
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Measuring Light for Study 


The foot candle meter, a compact little mstrument, 1s a simple 
means of determining light mtensity that makes it possible to 
mect adequately the mdiidual light needs of every pupil 


By LT. COL. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 


dren in this country have impaired vision 

and thousands of eyes succumb yearly to the 
demands made of them in schools. Many factors 
enter into the problem, such as general health, 
posture in reading, correction of faulty vision with 
glasses, distance of reading matter from the eyes, 
amount of reading that an individual may safely 
do and the light for reading. The solution of light- 
ing problems demands proper consideration of 
windows, window shades, light courts, wall colors, 
blackboards and the size of classrooms. Artificial 
lighting, which now means electricity, involves a 
study of the direct, semidirect and indirect sys- 
tems, with the number of units needed and their 
proper placement. 


"| ‘aren in this per cent of the school chil- 


A Means of Determining Light Intensity 


There is probably no way to determine scien- 
tifically just how much light each pupil should 
have for study purposes. It is largely an individual 
matter and is best determined by what results in 
greatest ease and comfort and the least injury to 
the individual. Anyone knows that he should not 
read in the sunlight or in semidarkness. If he 
doesn’t, a little experience will teach him. 

School people and lighting experts have approxi- 
mated a rule that should not leave a great deal to 
chance. Architects have decreed that a schoolroom 
to be properly lighted must have a window area 
equal to one-fourth or one-fifth of the floor area 
and the physicists tell us that the intensity of light 
decreases one-third every four feet. The rule may 
be reasonably good for the room as a whole, but 
the difference in the intensity of light at the seats 
nearest the windows and at those farthest away 
is tremendous. The foot candle meter gives an 
adequate and ready measure of the light at every 
seat. 

The foot candle meter, a light, compact instru- 
ment about 5 by 7 by 1 inch, containing a rheostat, 
a voltmeter, a light bulb and an exposed screen 
and scale, is a simple means of determining the 
light intensity. 


Careful studies have been made to determine 
within a reasonable range what degree of light is 
most desirable in any given situation. For instance, 
an intensity of eight foot candles is recommended 
for classrooms and libraries with a variation of 
from five to ten foot candles to take care of indi- 
vidual differences and natural uncontrollable fluc- 
tuating conditions. A child who needs a strong 





The foot candle meter is used to advantage at Kemper 
Military School in eye conservation work. 


light should sit near the window. One who needs 
a softer light may be far removed from the window 
or the source of light. The foot candle meter makes 
it possible to meet adequately the individual needs 
of every pupil and to treat intelligently the prob- 
lem presented by any child showing symptoms of 
eye trouble. 

At the Kemper Military School where all the 
cadets live at the school the foot candle meter has 
not only served a useful purpose in the classrooms, 
the library, the study halls, the laboratories and 
the offices, but has invaded the cadet barracks 
where it has perhaps done its best work. The meter 
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disclosed the fact that a 100-watt lamp was required 
in the ceiling of the cadet room to give an in- 
tensity of eight foot candles on the table directly 
beneath. This, however, lighted the rooms much 
more brilliantly than necessary for any purpose 
but study. In the opinion of some, cadets and 
others, it was not only unnecessary but objection- 
able and even harmful. 

A rather ideal situation was obtained by pro- 
ceeding on the theory that the room in general 
should be light like an auditorium with an inten- 
sity of from three to five foot candles, and that the 
study table should have light with a range of five 
to ten foot candles. This result was obtained by 
putting a 50-watt lamp in the ceiling and a 25 or 
40-watt student lamp on the table. The ceiling light 
is required even during study on the ground that 
there should not be too great contrast between the 
light on the book and the light on other objects in 
the room. The conditions of daylight should be 
simulated. 

Getting the right light is only half of it. A light, 
a boy and a book might make a bad combination 
even if each is individually all right. Here again 
the foot candle meter proved useful. While a 
public lecture and demonstration were all sufficient 
for many, others were helped only by placing the 
meter on the table before them and shifting it to 
all possible study positions with the screen ex- 
posed. Where the assumed range is from five to 
ten it is possible to go far beyond this range by 
carelessly placing the book in the wrong light. 
Caution and reproof are often lost but the foot 
candle meter is convincing. It has helped tremen- 
dously in eye conservation. 





Segregation of Negroes in Forming 
Swimming Classes 


The segregation of colored pupils of a New 
Jersey city high school in the formation of swim- 
ming classes to be given in the high school pool 
constitutes unlawful discrimination, according to 
a recent court decision. Although there was no 
discrimination between races in the classroom or 
in the gymnasium, the colored children were not 
permitted to take swimming lessons except with 
other children of their own race. 

The court, in granting a writ of mandamps 
compelling the board of education to permit the 
relator’s son to use the swimming pool with the 
same class in which he receives other instruction, 
rejected the contention that the segregation of the 
children of the different races in forming the 
swimming classes did not constitute an invasion 
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of racial rights in view of the fact that all the 
children enjoyed the full advantages and facilities 
of the pool, although at different periods.—Patter- 
son vs. Board of Education of the City of Trenton, 
etc.; N. J. Sup. Ct., No. 252. 





The Supervisor—Not a Driver 
but a Leader 


“The main object of supervision at any level is 
to secure on the part of a whole teaching staff both 
a cooperative and scientific attitude toward the 
solution of its educational problems. The old idea 
of a supervisor as a whip cracker is out-of-date. 
What is needed in supervision is a large amount of 
self-direction under expert guidance.” 

Thus Burton P. Fowler, president, Progressive 
Education Association, and head master, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del., approaches the sub- 
ject of supervision in the progressive school. 

According to Mr. Fowler the outstanding prob- 
lems of supervision at the high school level are: 
first, promoting the growth of children through 
the growth of teachers and investigating the ma- 
terials and methods through which teachers achieve 
their purposes, and second, the means of evaluat- 
ing supervision. 

He points out that changes may be brought about 
in teachers by attention to their own physical and 
emotional health so that they may be nearly always 
at their best; by learning how to examine them- 
selves, as well as their children, not to provide a 
score for the files of the supervisor but as a con- 
stant means of avoiding destructive personality 
traits and bad habits of teaching; by teachers’ 
meetings representing a continuous effort on the 
part of a staff to develop a philosophy of education 
and analyze its major problems; by reading more 
both in the special and general fields, and by new 
ideas affording fresh stimulation. 

In addition to the teacher, supervision concerns 
itself with the curriculum, the relation of parents 
to the school and how to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual child. 

The effects of the kind of supervision that de- 
velops from the cooperative efforts of supervisors 
and teachers may be measured in the attitudes of 
the teachers, the degree of intelligent cooperation 
on the part of parents, the learning interests and 
social intelligence of the pupils, growth in the su- 
pervisor and the effect upon the community itself. 
Successful supervision is bound to be revealed in 
school morale, in public confidence in the school 
and in better forms of behavior evidenced on the 
part of its pupils. 
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The Cadet Teacher Must Have 


Adequate Supervision 


Most cadet systems leave much to be desired. Even 
when skilled supervision obtains, it 1s extremely 
difficult to maintain standard achievements of pupuls 


By A. R. MEAD, College of Education, University of Florida 


east Missouri State Teachers’ College, 

Kirksville, was described in an article en- 
titled “Teacher Training That Benefits Both Teach- 
ers and Schools” written by A. F. Elsea and pub- 
lished in the October, 1931, issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 

Eight schools within a radius of thirty-five miles 
of Kirksville supplied the data for Mr. Elsea’s 
study. The schools, ranging from two-teacher to 
fourteen-teacher schools, had a total enrollment of 
1,350 pupils with sixty-three teaching positions, 
of which forty-two were filled by regular classroom 
teachers and twenty-one were occupied by student 
teachers or cadets. 

“A cadet teacher was assigned to one of these 
communities for a period of three months and 
assumed the position of a regular classroom 
teacher, with all the responsibility and authority of 
the regular teacher,” Mr. Elsea wrote. “The cadet 
teacher was required to have at least thirty semes- 
ter hours of college training for elementary work 
and seventy semester hours for high school work, 
with special training for her particular field.” 


Cu teaching as practiced in the North- 


Cadets Surpassed Regular Teacher 


Assuming that contractual obligations were car- 
ried out, cadet teachers received the following 
supervision: (1) one hour a day for each cadet 
supplied by the school system to which she was 
assigned; (2) one hour a week for each cadet sup- 
plied by the teachers’ college; (3) a professional 
faculty meeting of all teachers held at least once a 
week, and (4) a weekly group meeting attended by 
all teachers and directed by the person in charge 
of cadet work. 

The effect of cadet teaching upon the pupils in 
the eight schools was measured by Stanford 
Achievement Tests, Forms A and B. By this means 
the average increase in achievement of all pupils 
taught by cadet teachers was discovered to be 0.85 


of a grade, while the increase in achievement for 
pupils taught by regular teachers was found to be 
0.81 of a grade. In one school the regular teacher 
surpassed the cadet in securing achievements, while 
in three schools the cadets apparently surpassed 
the regular teacher. 

This is an outline of the cadet system which Mr. 
Elsea recommends to the consideration of the edu- 
cational public and to the teacher training institu- 
tions. May I comment briefly upon its fundamental 
features? 


Regular Teachers Are Not Efficient 


The cadet system is not new. It has been used in 
many public school systems and variant forms of 
it appear in different countries. The most out- 
standing cadet system is probably that of the for- 
mer German Probejahr for preparation of teach- 
ers for German secondary schools. 

I believe that most cadet systems as organized in 
the United States leave much to be desired, both 
for the improvement of teaching and for the inter- 
ests and needs of pupils. Even when skilled, con- 
tinuous supervision obtains, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain standard achievements of pupils. 
The reader is invited to verify this statement by 
examining the following confirmatory data: a 
resumé from nine different studies of achievements 
of pupils in training schools;! a study made at 
Terre Haute, Ind. ;? studies of pupil achievements 
in the state normal schools of New York made by 
the state department of education,’ and a study re- 
ported at the 1931 sessions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges.‘ 

Results thus measured show that occasionally, 
and sometimes with astonishing regularity, student 
teachers secure better results than do regular 
teachers. Let that be admitted as established. Let 
us then ask how such a condition is possible. The 
obvious answer is that the regular teachers are not 
particularly efficient. How mere beginners can do 
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better work than experienced teachers, barring 
operation of chance, is not otherwise understand- 
able. It then follows that the cadet teachers were 
teaching under the direction of a group of regular 
teachers who were less efficient than the cadets 
and the cadets were supposed to profit from the 
supervision given them by these same regular 
teachers. 

The amount of supervision per cadet has been 
mentioned. To secure a total for each cadet is diffi- 
cult, but the total supervision per week is approxi- 
mately five hours by the school, one hour by the 
teachers’ college and an undefined amount from 
two group meetings. Total teaching as applied to 
each cadet approximates six hours a day for five 
days, or a total of thirty hours a week. 

Let us examine these estimates. The thirty hours 
of teaching represent the teaching of several dif- 
ferent subjects each day in the elementary school. 
Suppose that there are five subjects and that they 
are reading, arithmetic, history, geography and 
language. For each subject the cadet should pre- 
pare and think through the problem of objectives, 
selection and organization of subject matter, selec- 
tion of technique and means of evaluating instruc- 
tion. Now comes the difficulty. How can all these 
things be done when a full day is given to teaching 
plus one hour in supervision? If the supervision is 
to be effective, the supervisor must visit and ob- 
serve the cadet for entire class periods. When is 
the supervising teacher to do the visiting if she 
has six hours a day of her own teaching to do? 


Some Questions That Must Be Answered 


My opinion, formed after many years of experi- 
ence, is that much teaching of beginners is wasted 
so far as pupils are concerned unless the beginner 
is given constructive, continuous supervision. This 
is impossible when both supervisor and supervised 
teach five full days a week. Unless time is allowed 
for supervision, the teaching tends to revert to 
textbook teaching which can be done by an un- 
trained person. 

Supervision of a constructive and continuous 
type cannot be given by one who does not know the 
principles or the practice of supervision. There is 
nothing in Mr. Elsea’s article to indicate that the 
regular teachers were able to supervise. 

Before such a cadet system is adopted careful 
consideration should be given to the following ques- 
tions: 

How can cadets who teach during the entire day 
find time for conferences with supervisors ? 

How can supervisors who teach all of the 
school day find time to visit the classes taught by 
cadets, and how can they find time for any large 
number of effective conferences with cadets? 
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If neophyte teachers can, as a rule, secure better 
results in teaching as shown by measured achieve- 
ments of pupils, what must be the skill of the regu- 
lar teachers with whom the cadets are compared? 

If cadets are supervised by regular teachers who 
teach full time and, as a rule, do less efficient teach- 
ing than cadets, may we not raise a question about 
the possibility of inferior supervision ? 

If neophytes can, as a rule, do better teaching 
than regular teachers, what is to be inferred as to 
the rights of the children? Are children taught 
under such conditions receiving their just dues? 

How can supervisors, who obviously cannot visit 
all classes taught by cadets, make analyses of the 
teaching done by cadets? How can cadets do con- 
structive thinking about their teaching unless 
analyses are made by themselves or by their super- 
visors ? 
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Health and Physical Education 


in Schools 


Physical education is required in almost all of 
460 outstanding schools studied by the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. In about a third 
of the schools either full-time or part-time direc- 
tors of health are employed. Health examinations 
are common, but in many schools the follow-up 
work is not yet adequate. The schools reported 
twenty-five different kinds of health service which 
they render, chief of which are free immunization 
for pupils and free distribution of milk for mal- 
nourished pupils. 

From the study of athletics, the survey found 
that “plainly the trend is not toward abandonment 
of interscholastic athletic activities, but rather 
toward readjustments in aims and emphasis.” 
There is a pronounced tendency to coordinate phys- 
ical education, health service and intramural ath- 
letics. 





Keep the Light Bulbs Clean 


Dusty electric light bulbs, according to lighting 
engineers, are responsible for millions of dollars of 
waste of energy through not delivering the maxi- 
mum light. Keeping the bulbs clean will ensure 
better light at no extra expense. 
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Sentiment Is Divided on Code for 
Schools and Teachers 


Many educational leaders favor a pact applied to 
schools. T he dissenters, however, say public education 
is a service to which rules of industry do not apply 


ESPITE the Nationai Recovery Adminis- 
1) tration’s rejection recently of the code for 

public schools and public school teachers, 
which was submitted by the American Federation 
of Teachers, the framing of some sort of code is 
under serious consideration by national educa- 
tional authorities. Both the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Education Association are 
giving intensive study to the matter and are ex- 
pected to make proposals soon to the National 
Recovery Administration, according to the New 
York Times for August 27. 

In response to a request made by that newspaper, 
educational leaders have made the following state- 
ments on this matter. While there are two 
dissenting opinions, it is noteworthy that the 
majority, including the chairman of the National 
Education Association’s legislative committee and 
the New York State commissioner of education, 
are heartily in favor of such a step. 


Study of Code’s Application Being Made 


George F. Zook, U. S. commissioner of educa- 
tion, said, “‘We are making a study of all the im- 
plications growing out of the application of a code, 
or codes, to the public schools and to higher insti- 
tutions, both public and private. 

“After we have completed this study we shall, 
doubtless, make some recommendation to the Re- 
covery Administration relative to a number of 
points which may be raised in connection with this 
matter.” 

Sidney B. Hall, chairman, Legislative Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, commented 
as follows: “I strongly favor a code being worked 
out for the entire teaching profession. I feel also 
that it would be advisable for a code to be developed 
for all other school workers. I see no reason why 
it should not apply to private institutions as well 
as to public. There are, however, a few difficulties 
in the way in dealing with private institutions. Be 
that as it may, the purpose of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act is to bring about nationwide recovery 


in every walk of life. If this is true, then no one 
should be exempted from the code.” 

John K. Norton, chairman, Joint Commission on 
Emergency in Education, expressed the following 
opinion: “Many school boards are in a position 
where they must pursue policies that tend to retard 
rather than to advance the recovery program—that 
is, they find it necessary to increase unemploy- 
ment, to reduce purchasing power, and to postpone 
necessary school building. Such conditions consti- 
tute a crisis that calls for prompt and effective 
emergency action. 

“Some measures are being worked out under ex- 
isting federal law which should aid the schools. 
Additional legislation will probably be necessary 
before the educational crisis can be fully met. It is 
probable that these additional measures should in- 
clude some type of arrangement—<all it code or 
something else—which will place the school boards 
of the country in a position to cooperate in the 
federal recovery program. 

“Existing conditions will continue until the 
causes back of them are removed—code or no code. 
Therefore, it will be necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to grant some form of emergency financial 
assistance if a code for school systems is to be 
more than a gesture. 

“A code to be adopted by school boards would 
probably have to be different in a number of im- 
portant respects from that for industrial groups. 
It would deal, among other factors, with a public 
service and workers in a profession.” 


Codes Should Help Schools, Says Graves 


Frank P. Graves, commissioner of education, 
State of New York, expressed the following opin- 
ion: “If the code idea has value as applied to in- 
dustry and commerce, there is undoubtedly some 
measure of value to be attached to its application 
to schools. 

“The approach to an education code, however, 
will differ essentially from that which has been 
properly applied to the industrial codes. Some of 
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these differences involve considerations such as the 


following: 

“1. Present codes deal with private industry, 
which is different from public education. 

“2. A code for schools would be more analogous 
to the present codes for industry than would a 
code for teachers. 

“3. The feasibility of codes for schools should 
be considered along with the whole question of the 
extension of the code technique to the professions. 

“4. Since education is a function of government, 
the present question must be considered in the 
light of extending the codes to all governmental 
service. Closely allied with this question is one of 
procedure. Who would proceed in the code devel- 
opment, the members of the profession, organiza- 
tions of school boards or the state? What would 
be their status with the sovereign power in the 
school district? 

“5. What, if any, of the elements which earmark 
the present codes—such as minimum wages, size 
of personnel, precise hours of work and the like— 
are applicable to codes for schools? 

“These are some of the many issues that arise in 
considering the extension of codes to education. 
The whole question commends itself seriously to 
further consideration. Codes for schools, properly 
developed, could be made of immediate value in the 
efficient relief of unemployment, in the develop- 
ment of purchasing power and in effecting a wise 
use of that leisure time which the other codes 
themselves release. Against these rather certain 
social and economic returns will have to be weighed 
the element of cost. 

“While codes cost money in industry, their values 
are thought to be greater than the cost. If the ex- 
periment is good in one place it ought to be in an- 
other. Furthermore, the very nature of the edu- 
cational function assures a large spread in the cost 
burden which can be taken up in part by local units 
and in part by the equalizing auspices of the state. 

“T heartily believe that a plan for a code can be 
worked out through the schools and that all school 
authorities should endeavor to the utmost to assist 
in the recovery program.” 





Kelly Against Code—Mort Favors Idea 


Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary, Association 
of American Colleges, said, “I do not favor a code 
for teachers or for other school workers. Teachers 
constitute a profession, not an industry. If a code 
should be adopted, there should be no discrimina- 
tion, unless it were in case of private schools which 
are run for financial profit. 

“As an alternative I suggest the absorption of all 
young people possible—that is, in school enroll- 
ment—and free teaching of unemployed.” 
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Paul R. Mort, director, school of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, com- 
mented as follows: “I favor a code for teachers 
because the depression has resulted in the overload- 
ing of teachers to the extent that we are not giving 
adequate educational opportunities to the boys and 
girls. 

“T also favor a code for other school workers, in- 
cluding members of the business staff, mechanics 
and like employees. Both codes should be applied 
to private as well as public institutions.” 


Dearborn Is Opposed to Code 


George S. Counts, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, said, ‘‘Educa- 
tion is one of the great functions of our society. 
This function should be organized on a nationwide 
scale, and it should be coordinated with the other 
functions of society. I cannot see that the teaching 
group is different from any other group. There 
should be a minimum salary for public school teach- 
ers, to be determined in the light of decisions with 
respect to their training and competence. 

“I also favor a code for other school workers, 
and believe both should be applied to private as 
well as public institutions.” 

Ned H. Dearborn, director, institute of educa- 
tion, New York University, expressed himself on 
the matter as follows: “I do not favor a code for 
public school teachers, for other public school em- 
ployees or for private school employees, except 
those in proprietary schools where financial profit 
is the primary motive of the owners. A code for 
teachers is inconsistent with the NRA’s purposes. 

“Teaching is a public service and as such should 
share with other branches of public service the con- 
sequences of a deflated public treasury. Naturally, 
I believe that teaching is the most important public 
service of all, and that it should be the last to suffer. 

“The NRA has established an emergency lending 
organization. Its loans for school uses are re- 
stricted to the construction of new school buildings. 
Furthermore, specific conditions are stated that 
must be observed by the borrower: a minimum tax 
rate, a balanced budget, clear evidence that new 
school buildings are needed, and evidence of ability 
to amortize the debt. 

“Therefore, if salaries of teachers should be one 
of the main points of a teachers’ code, the enter- 
prise is out of order. And if the loan conditions 
cannot be met by the borrower, any help to local 
school districts or to states through the NRA as it 
is now written and administered is out of the ques- 
tion. Hence a teachers’ code on the side of school 
finance can accomplish exactly nothing. On sal- 
aries a code is useless and for authorized purposes 
it is unnecessary.” 
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When Can a School District Be Sued? 


Decisions as to a school district's hability depend upon the precise 
facts of the individual case as well as upon the statutes and judicial 
precedents of the state. Certain broad principles generally apply 


By M. M. CHAMBERS, Ph.D., Ohio State University, Columbus 


death of a pupil caused by a defect in a school 

bus or by the negligence of the driver? Must 
the school board compensate injured persons when 
a crowded grandstand collapses at a school football 
game? Is the district liable to pupils for injuries 
sustained while they are engaged in school athletic 
contests under the district’s jurisdiction? Must 
the school board pay the workmen who have per- 
formed in good faith for a building contractor 
who has defaulted? Are board members individu- 
ally liable for any willful misappropriation of the 
school funds? 


i A school district liable in damages for the 


State Laws Vary 


May a teacher be prosecuted for assault for 
inflicting excessive and unwarranted corporal pun- 
ishment? Cana school board be compelled to rein- 
state a pupil who has been wrongfully suspended 
or expelled? Is the district liable in damages to a 
teacher who has been dismissed for trivial and 
insufficient reasons? Is it liable to a pupil injured 
by unguarded dangerous machinery in the school 
shop or by an explosion in the chemistry labora- 
tory? 

Such questions frequently confront school 
people. While the answers depend always upon 
the precise facts of the case, as well as upon the 
statutes and judicial precedents of the state con- 
cerned, a few broad principles are generally 
applicable. It is fascinating to observe the devel- 
opment of the law in the forty-eight states. 

Legal liability is of two kinds—criminal and 
civil. A school district is a quasi corporation of a 
public nature and has no criminal liability, al- 
though of course its officers and employees may be 
criminally liable for their own acts as individuals, 
even when acting under orders. The legal powers 
of the school district are not general but limited. 
It has no power over persons and property except 
such as is reasonably incidental to the proper 
maintenance and development of the schools 
under its jurisdiction. Within that scope the school 
board is given a discretion with which the courts 


will not interfere, unless it is alleged that the board 
is acting unreasonably, arbitrarily, maliciously or 
oppressively. Since the board is created by statute, 
it has no powers except those expressly conferred 
by statute or reasonably implied therefrom. 

A board, therefore, is likely to avoid unneces- 
sary litigation and the delays and expenses inci- 
dent thereto by: 

1. Embarking on no projects foreign to or sub- 
versive of the purpose for which it exists—the 
proper maintenance of the schools. For example, 
buying and selling real estate for purely specu- 
lative purposes is an extraneous enterprise, but 
operating cafeterias and, in some instances, sell- 
ing textbooks and school supplies are permissible. 

2. Avoiding all actions prompted by malice or 
caprice, such as dismissing an employee or expel- 
ling a pupil solely because a board member has a 
personal dislike for him. 

3. Making sure that its acts are within the scope 
of its statutory powers and not in conflict with any: 
law of the state. For instance, when a statute 
prohibits discrimination among employees on ac- 
count of sex, women teachers cannot be placed on 
a separate salary schedule. 


Mandamus and Injunction 


If a board exceeds the scope of its powers or 
violates a statute regulating its actions, parties 
aggrieved thereby may resort to the nonpecuniary 
remedies, such as the writs of mandamus, injunc- 
tion, prohibition and quo warranto. By means of 
these the board may be compelled to perform its 
legal duties, abstain from unlawful action or show 
statutory authority for its acts, according to the 
circumstances. 

Mandamus is an extraordinary legal remedy, 
directed against a public authority to compel the 
performance of a statutory duty or to correct an 
abuse of discretion. In the case of wrongful expul- 
sion of a pupil, mandamus to compel reinstatement 
is an appropriate remedy. The writ of mandamus 
is never issued to interfere with the proper exer- 
cise of a board’s discretion when no abuse is 
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proved. But it may be used to compel a board to 
set about exercising its discretion in a matter 
which the law requires it to decide, or to compel it 
to perform mandatory ministerial acts which do 
not involve discretion, such as granting a diploma 
to a pupil who has successfully passed all the re- 
quired examinations. 

Injunction is an equitable remedy to restrain 
specific unlawful action in the future. Boards have 
been enjoined from illegally adopting textbooks, 
locating buildings or letting contracts. 


When a Teacher Is Dismissed 


Civil liability is of two kinds—contract and tort. 
A school board has contractual relations with all 
of its employees, including the superintendent and 
his staff, the teachers, clerical assistants, engineers 
and janitors. These are personal service contracts. 
The board makes hundreds of contracts with the 
persons and firms from whom it purchases mate- 
rials and supplies. It also buys real property and 
lets contracts for the construction of buildings 
and for the installation of equipment. The powers 
of the board in making all these types of contracts 
are rather closely defined by the statutes in each 
state, and those who deal with the board in good 
faith and in accordance with its legal powers are 
generally allowed a remedy if the board fails or 
refuses to perform its contractual obligations. 

In the case of personal service contracts, no 
person has any rights against the board except as 
provided in his contract of employment, and all 
relevant statutes of the state and valid regulations 
of the board are a part of it. It is immaterial 
whether the contracting party knows the statutes 
and regulations or not, for he is presumed to know 
them. In the absence of statute, a board is im- 
pliedly authorized to dismiss a teacher for good 
cause. The teacher has no recourse unless he can 
allege and prove that his dismissal was not an 
honest exercise of discretion, but was perpetrated 
maliciously or in bad faith. Many states give 
teachers some measure of protection against arbi- 
trary dismissal by prescribing the causes and 
methods by which a teacher may be discharged 
before the expiration of the term of service. Such 
statutes are generally held to be prescriptive and 
exclusive, so that a teacher cannot be removed for 
any cause or by any method not specified. 

If a teacher is dismissed for frivolous or insuffi- 
cient reasons, the remedy is pecuniary damages. 
The usual measure of damages is the difference 
between the amount of the salary contracted for 
and the amount the teacher has received up to the 
time of dismissal, provided the teacher diligently 
seeks similar employment elsewhere and is unable 
to find it. If the teacher secures other employment, 
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the damages will be diminished by the amount 
received in the new employment. 

Building contracts and purchases of real prop- 
erty and equipment are governed by the statutes 
in such a way that one who has sold to a school 
board what it has authority to buy has a remedy 
if the board fails or refuses to perform according 
to its contract. He may sue for the agreed price 
and also for compensatory damages if he has actu- 
ally been damaged. However, the execution of a 
judgment against a school district is sometimes 
contingent upon the existence of funds not law- 
fully appropriated to some other purpose. 

A tort is a civil wrong arising out of some cause 
cther than breach of contract, and covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Cases involving injuries to pupils or 
other persons on account of the negligence of the 
board or its employees are tort cases. The general 
rule is that the school district is not liable in such 
cases; it is a governmental agency possessing im- 
munity under the ancient theory that the state can 
do no wrong. The three Pacific coast states have 
modified the ancient rule by statute, and New York 
State has established a line of judicial precedents 
breaking away from it. 

California has gone further than any other state 
in extending the tort liability of school districts 
by statutes and decisions. One statute now in 
force in that state makes the district liable to any 
pupil who is injured by the negligence of any 
school officer or employee while under its jurisdic- 
tion. Another California statute makes the district 
liable to any person, lawfully on or near the school 
premises, who may be injured on account of a de- 
fective or dangerous condition of the school prop- 
erty previously known and unremedied by the 
responsible school officers. 


Liability of Board Members and Teachers 


The tendency to enlarge the tort liability of the 
district probably will continue gradually, for 
otherwise an innocent victim is left without a 
remedy. However, abuses in the expenditure of 
public funds to compensate injured private per- 
sons must be avoided. The inclusion of public 
school teachers under the protection of workmen’s 
compensation acts is compulsory in twenty-four 
states and optional in seventeen. 

Board members and employees are individually 
liable for their own torts. Board members are 
individually liable, often both criminally and 
civilly, for willful misapplication of public funds, 
but not for honest errors of judgment while acting 
within their legal powers. Teachers may be crimi- 
nally liable for assault as well as civilly liable for 
damages in tort if they inflict corporal punishment 
in excess or with improper motive. 
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The Gymnasium Floor—How to 
Take Care of It 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 
Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


EEPING gymnasium floors clean, service- 
K able and attractive has long been a per- 

plexing problem in school maintenance. 
Effective health instruction demands that gymna- 
sium floors be kept clean and sanitary, and free 
from dust and danger of inoculation in case of 
injury to pupils. Highly skilled game activities 
require uniformity of surface and freedom from 
slippery conditions. Efficient plant maintenance 
demands serviceability and economy in upkeep. 


Many Types of Treatment 


Most gymnasium floors are of an especially high 
grade maple and they are usually more carefully 
laid than the other wood floors in the building. 
The market is flooded with products of various 
types, all of which claim to be the ideal treatment 
for this type of floor. Some of these are good and 
stand up well under severe practical tests. Many 
of them are of doubtful value, while others are not 
only detrimental to floors but are expensive to 
remove once they have been applied and have 
proved unpractical. Most of the treatments pro- 
posed are unduly expensive, either from the actual 
cost of the material, the labor necessary to apply 
and maintain the floor, or both. 

Efficient floor maintenance requires that the 
gymnasium floor treatment shall meet the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The material must seal the pores of the wood 
against moisture and stains, thus preserving the 
wood against undue swelling and warping as well 
as maintaining a uniform color. 

2. The surface must be hard, durable and elastic. 
It must not chip, flake or be easily marred, and 
must remain dry and free from tackiness. Dry 
mops used on the surface should leave no lint ad- 
hering to the finish. The surface must wear evenly. 
Worn spots should be easily repaired without the 
treatment becoming too thick on the unworn areas 
after recoating. 

3. The gymnasium floor should be sanitary. It 
should not collect and hold dust or dirt. It should 
be possible to remove dust from the floor by means 


of a dry mop or a mop wet slightly in cold water. 
Burns caused by sliding should be reduced to a 
minimum and above all there must be no inocula- 
tion of burns due to collection of dirt on the surface. 

4. The surface should be neither sticky nor 
slippery. Because of the varied uses required of 
the gymnasium floor, it should be suitable for fast 
games like basketball and at the same time be 
serviceable or easily made serviceable for dancing. 

5. The treatment must be economical to apply 
and maintain. The original treatment must not be 
prohibitive in cost. Labor should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

6. The floor should present an attractive appear- 
ance. The natural color of the wood should be pre- 
served and repeated treatments should not darken 
the wood to any appreciable extent. The floor 
should be free from high polish and excessive high- 
lights for gymnasium uses. The color should be 
uniform and the marker lines should stand out 
clearly. 


Scrubbing Machine Saves Time 


Many floors have been ruined by using the wrong 
treatment or by the neglect of proper treatment. 
The use of excessive amounts of water, strong 
soaps, alkalies or cleaning compounds must be 
avoided. If water is used it must be applied spar- 
ingly and removed as quickly as possible. When 
soap is used, it is best to use a linseed oil soap and 
this should be applied by dissolving a small amount 
in the mop water. A power scrubbing machine 
saves a great deal of time, when scrubbing is nec- 
essary. The speed of the machine prevents water 
from standing on the floor. 

Failure to apply proper treatment to maple floors 
permits them to became open grained. Shrinkage 
of the wood causes the cracks to widen, and these 
become filled with dirt. The surface wears down 
rapidly unless treated properly. Changes in mois- 
ture conditions easily affect the floor and result in 
a warped, uneven dust filled surface. 

There are three types of treatments for the gym- 
nasium floor: mineral oil dressings; penetrating 
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wood preservatives, and surface varnishes. Many 
treatments attempt to combine the qualities of the 
last two groups. When a representative selling 
floor treatment offers his product, the buyer should 
insist on knowing just what it contains. The same 
type of product may vary greatly in percentages in 
the formulas used by different manufacturers. The 
quality and cooking of the varnish gums vary with 
the skil! of the producer. A knowledge of the con- 
tents of the various treatments proposed makes it 
possible, however, to select the one that meets ade- 
quately the needs of a particular floor. 


Mineral Oil Should Be Applied Sparingly 


Mineral oil dressings have long been used for 
maple floors. The prices of these materials vary 
greatly, ranging from a few cents a gallon to 
eighty cents or more. These oils are presumed to 
penetrate deeply into the wood, and they probably 
penetrate deeper than any other type of finish. 
Most of these oils, however, make the floor dark 
and unsightly, especially if the application is too 
heavy. Mineral oil dressings usually cause the sur- 
face to become too slippery, and while they allay 
dust, due to their nondrying qualities, they also 
collect dust until the floor becomes dirty and in- 
sanitary in appearance. If used at all, mineral oil 
dressings should be selected from the best type of 
paraffin oils and applied sparingly with a cloth 
slightly dampened in the oil or else sprayed on 
very thinly. The practice of mopping the oil into 
the floor and then collecting the surplus is insani- 
tary and wasteful. 

Where a mineral oil has been used on a floor and 
a better treatment is desired the oil may be re- 
moved by thoroughly scrubbing the floor with a 
power machine and a strong detergent. Dirt in the 
cracks is likely to cause considerable trouble in 
removal. In some cases it may be necessary to re- 
surface the floor by sanding. 

Linseed oil was one of the earliest treatments of 
the penetrating type used. The best grade of 
linseed oil, if properly applied, gives highly sat- 
isfactory results. Linseed oil is still widely used 
and continues to be one of the best wood floor pre- 
servatives. Poor results come from using too much 
oil and from using a low grade that contains 
large amounts of cotton seed oil or corn oil. The 
floor will retain its original color and will not col- 
lect dust provided only a thin coat of oil is applied 
and it is mopped frequently with a dry mop. Lin- 
seed oil emulsifies easily with soap and water and 
must be renewed often. The floor can be prepared 
for dancing by a light application of corn meal. 
After the party the corn oil polish may be removed 
with a damp mop. 

The purpose of the wood preservative type of 
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treatment is to protect the wood fibers from dis- 
integration by wear, moisture or loss of the natural 
gums and resins of the wood. Unwarranted claims 
are often made regarding the penetrating qualities 
of these materials. Tests indicate that even the 
deepest penetrating compounds do not usually enter 
into maple over 1/32 of an inch. Penetration 
through the end grain is deeper, but there is little 
opportunity for this sort of penetration in practical 
service. Deep penetration, however, is not required 
to preserve the wood. Many preservatives substi- 
tute wood oil for linseed oil with considerable ad- 
vantage. Wood oil oxidizes and hardens better and 
is free from certain diluting oils which do not help 
to preserve the surface of the floor. The volatile ele- 
ments used are usually benzine or carbon tetra- 
chloride, the amount of these varying widely in 
different products. Most preservatives, while supe- 
rior to mineral oil treatments, do little to improve 
the surface appearance or serviceability of the 
floor. 

Varnish treatments give a high gloss and usually 
darken the floor considerably. The gum surface 
tends to wear unevenly, thus becoming thin in the 
traffic areas and thick elsewhere. Additional coats 
of varnish increase these differences, and the floor 
becomes increasingly uneven and unsightly. Var- 
nish treatments chip and mar easily and are often 
sticky or slippery. They are difficult to repair 
when worn spots appear. In addition, they are 
expensive to remove either by resanding or by var- 
nish removers. 


An Economical and Serviceable Treatment 


The ideal treatment seems to be a combination 
of wood oil, with a very small amount of linseed 
oil, a small amount of high grade varnish gums, 
sometimes a little wax and a volatile solvent. These 
materials, diluted with an equal amount of oleum 
spirits, will cover approximately 1,500 square feet 
per gallon, at a cost ranging between $0.01 and 
$0.04 per square foot. New floors require more 
material for the first treatment. One application 
will last a year in gymnasiums receiving heavy use. 
The surface may be kept from becoming polished 
and slippery by mopping it occasionally with cold 
water. A quick application of steel wool under the 
brushes of a scrubbing machine will remove dirt 
accumulations and give the floor a newly finished 
appearance. The hard nonmarring surface pro- 
tects the wood. The marker lines should be painted 
on the floor before the treatment is applied. The 
hard surface will protect the lines. Repairs on 
worn areas can be made quickly. There is no 
piling-up on little used areas. The surface does not 
collect or hold dirt. It is economical and serviceable 
to the highest degree. 
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Happy to Sa =———By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Y SON, when you set intelligently about 
knowing what your intellectual needs are, 
you’re beginning to grow up. 


HEN you bring yourself to realize what 

your mental stock is you are well on the 
way to increase it. The business manager who is 
forever calling for a statement of assets knows 
that by knowing them he is spurred to making 
them more. 


OCRATES found this out, B.C., and made his 
motto, “Know thyself.” 


—— of quoting it, practice it. 


T IS an inner, not an outer, urge. You can’t 

afford to wait for someone to ask what you are 

worth. To delay is to be in a trance. It is stagna- 
tion, slow mental death. 


T IS the fate of school people to have relied so 
much in their earlier life on having study and 
growth prescribed to them by others that when 
they are away from their teachers they stagnate. 
St. Clair McKelway, head of New York’s state 
board of education, called us “the unburied dead.” 


LL the masters of life and mind have said that 
any normal person can make himself over and 
that doing it all life long is a supreme delight. 


APACITIES differ but no one has yet been 
found whose ability to grow in power is fully 
used. 


GROWING school man among a staff of grow- 
ing teachers is a hope of the nation. 


CHEMES of rating and marking teachers are 
folly unless the inner urge for growth is vital 
in those who are marked. 


OETHE, reading Shakespeare, felt remorse 

for having tried, himself, to write. Conrad, 
after a page or two of Stevenson, cried, “Why 
should I produce anything?” Richard Mansfield 
was sometimes called our only perfectly refined 
master of the knife, fork and spoon. All around 
me there are better writers, speakers, conversa- 
tionalists and living social assets than I can ever 
be. Shall I, therefore, refuse to take the pen or the 
platform when called? Shall I be an oyster in good 
company? I must also never eat again since Mans- 


field made the record. Tut, tut. This world will 
not have only experts. It wants you as expert as 
you can be. 


CCORDING to all the moral botanists grati- 

tude is a frail plant that easily withers. But it 

also grows to full beauty if the benefited man 

cultivates it. A garden of such flowers blooming 

in honor of persons who have helped you is a fra- 
grant joy. 


RECORD of debts of kindness owed is never 
on the wrong side of the ledger. Viva the 
card catalog! 


F THE few teachers who have worked them- 

selves to death the greater part worried them- 
selves into the grave over thinking they were being 
worked to death. 


T IS a good plan for a teacher to say on begin- 
ning a work day, “‘Whatever happens, I’m going 
to get some enjoyment out of this session.”” I know 
you are entitled to it. Everybody naturally wants 
to see everybody get his due. It’s our innate sense 
of justice. Furthermore, as pain is increased by 
thinking about it, so is enjoyment by knowing you 
are getting it. 


EORGE PLIMPTON, the gentle scholar of 
Ginn and Company, says you need a hobby. 
Stamp collectors are happy with their little dabs 
of color. Others go after books with uncut leaves. 
Instead of amassing stamps that won’t carry 
letters anywhither or books that can’t be read, you 
can enrich yourself with a gratitude collection. 


HARD slap makes a child cry, but more than 
once your dear mother stopped your crying 
by one. 


> is is work without a plan. 


HE frequent mut who, addressing school chil- 

dren, says, “This is the happiest time of your 
life,’ doesn’t show respect for his wife—nor for 
education. 


CANNOT recall many schoolmasters who try 

to be humble and I am proud of the fact. If 
humility is to be practiced at all it is better for our 
profession to be humble before children and teach- 
ers than toward school boards and the public. 
Their surprise is refreshing. 








Editorials 


Heads Up! 


ARALYZED initiative and unreasoning fear 
that produced the depression psychology are 
giving way to a more rational and optimistic 





view of economic matters. While we are not yet 
completely out of the woods, it is possible to see the 
sunlight of the clear lands beyond. The nation is 
responding to President Roosevelt’s startling but 
constructive program with a unity of purpose that 
is strongly suggestive of the cooperative mass 
effort of the war period. 

The public schools, from kindergarten to state 
university, have suffered heavily. Economic ad- 
justments have been carried further than necessary 
because of the unreasoning sweep of fear, supple- 
mented and agitated by carefully organized and 
well financed group interests. With the depression 
in its third state—accelerative recovery—and with 
forty-two state legislatures closing their sessions 
without destroying or seriously crippling the basic 
structure, there is every evidence that the people 
have recovered their emotional balance and, on the 
whole, have reacted less violently and less rashly 
than the depression demagogues had hoped. 

The time has come to stop thinking about the 
wounds and to accept current conditions in a realis- 
tic way, to take careful inventory and to start 
building. Public education is not destroyed and it 
is not wrecked. It may be wobbling a bit but so is 
everything else. Let us take renewed courage and 
face the future in a manner that befits an intelli- 
gent profession. It is no longer good psychology 
to “view with alarm” or to “burn effigies.” It is 
much sounder to strike a constructive note and 
begin again to educate the people to a renewed 
faith in their schools and in all phases of govern- 
mental activity. The propaganda of the financial 
interests, certain publications, the industrialists, 
the public utilities and the speculative interests 
may be blocked much more effectively if ap- 
proached constructively. 

Public education has a sensible and excellent case 
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to present and is itself the most effective agency 
for presenting it. A continuing program of public 
relations, pointed consistently toward a program 
of adult education, will be most effective over the 
long span. Looking at the situation objectively and 
in terms of a long view, there is no cause for dejec- 
tion. Let us, therefore, as a profession, adopt the 
slogan “Heads Up!” and move confidently forward. 
The road may not be smooth but our professiona! 
forbears had no road at all. Are we less in courage 
than they? 





A Professional Program 


ECONSTRUCTION in public education is 
R necessary. The economic depression must 
have shaken the faith of even the most 
irrational optimist respecting the certainty and 
permanence of public activities and even of 
fundamental political practices. The schools were 
crippled financially because they rested on a poor 
administrative basis and an extremely antiquated 
and unfair system of taxation. They were ruth- 
lessly attacked by selfish interests because the peo- 
ple had not kept pace with social need. They were 
weak because even under these adverse conditions 
the profession could not present a united front. 
The cleavage between management and teaching 
was too great. 

Universal public education is absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a democratic way of life. 
Today’s problems require a more extensive and 
effective plan of education than has ever existed 
before. However, the activity of public education 
is not isolated or detached. It must function within 
the totality of the cultural pattern. Many parallel 
problems must be solved before schools can achieve 
fully their social responsibilities. The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS suggests to the profession six fields of 
problems to which it believes most serious consid- 
eration should be given during the current year 
and thereafter until the objectives have been at- 
tained. These include: 

1. The need for careful restudy of existing edu- 
cational administrative structure and the progres- 
sive reorganization of inadequate local units. The 
change to a county unit or even a larger district of 
local administration is clearly indicated. Change 
must be made not only on the basis of assumed 
theoretical considerations in form and finance, but 
also around the fundamental economic and socio- 
logic requirements. 

2. The parallel need for education of the people 
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to the elimination of archaic and extravagant 
forms of political government and the fixing of 
public opinion on the fact that the administration 
of local government is a professional and not an 
amateur job. The monies saved by elimination of 
extravagances in local political and school govern- 
ments alone would provide much of the essential 
additional revenue for public education without 
increasing current burdens. Fragmentary studies 
made by political scientists indicate that the 
amount of money wasted through useless and ineffi- 
cient government is appalling. 

3. No matter how much the people want educa- 
tion, they will not be able to support it ultimately 
unless the traditional system of taxation with its 
serious inequalities and overlapping is completely 
overhauled and revised. Increasing emphasis 
should be placed on this phase of social need. Spe- 
cialists in this field should talk to teachers and to 
members of local communities. Taxation reform 
is essential and the profession must recognize its 
responsibility for bringing this need, together with 
its solutions, before the people. 

4. One grave danger within the profession is the 
absence of long time planning and the lack of in- 
tegration of all correlative agencies with field prob- 
lems. One of the most pressing current problems— 
one that existed before the depression and has little 
relation to it—is the supply of and the demand for 
teachers. Regardless of other conditions, if the 
teacher training institutions continue to produce 
at present rates, in the light of decreased demand 
due to a diminishing rate of national growth, noth- 
ing can save the teaching profession from starva- 
tion wages in the future. Each state should imme- 
diately follow the example set by Iowa, Indiana 
and Michigan. The problem should be studied, the 
facts secured and the need determined. When the 
need is ascertained, a progressive program should 
be developed for the solution of this problem. 

5. Much internal administrative organization 
and method is obsolete. The majority of school 
systems are too autocratically organized. There is 
too much chamber of commerce and big business 
influence and practice. Let us as a profession con- 
sider actual problems and needs and then devise 
a more efficient and more democratic method for 
attaining the objective. Mental workers cannot be 
standardized, organized and driven. The develop- 
ment of creative functional administration and 
personnel management is a most complicated prob- 
lem, but the success of public education will be 
determined by the degree of skill with which we 
are able to solve it. 

6. The entire professional organization needs 
careful examination. The revolt of large sections 
of the profession against existing forms and prac- 
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tices is a warning signal. The future success of 
public education depends on the degree of unity, 
of cooperation and of wholehearted and unselfish 
extra effort given by the members of the profes- 
sion, and one of the immediate fundamental needs 
is the building of a sound and thoroughly repre- 
sentative organization. The problem must be 
studied within each state. Actual facts and condi- 
tions must be faced. Current concepts must be 
scrutinized in terms of need and need must then 
be logically and functionally satisfied. The result 
may not be entirely welcome to much of our tradi- 
tional thought, but the outcome will be meaningful 
to both the profession and to education. 

If the profession concentrates on this six-point 
program with the splendid energy, enthusiasm and 
intelligence of which it is capable much progress 
may be made toward the ultimate solution of many 
problems complementary to the success of public 
education. 





Who Is Wrong? 


HE joyous outbursts of undiluted glee with 
which some American educational conserva- 
tives have received the news that Soviet 
tussia has discarded American progressive educa- 
tional theory and practice come as a distinct shock 
to many of the sincere admirers of John Dewey and 
his followers. 

For those who have seriously followed the Rus- 
sian experiment from afar or even through the 
medium of twenty-one days of carefully directed 
sight-seeing, there is little cause for surprise in 
the Russian decision. The philosophy of the pro- 
gressive school has nothing in common with the 
purposes of dictatorship. Acceptance of the pro- 
gressive theory during the early days of the revo- 
lution was illogical. 

It is possible that the Lenin philosophy had in 
its concepts a somewhat tenuous theory of the 
school as a regenerative agency, but certainly there 
is nothing in the march of events since the assump- 
tion of dictatorship by Stalin that indicates even 
its hypothetical consideration. The present Rus- 
sian pattern has no more desire for the outcomes 
of progressive education than has the Italy of 
Mussolini. 

The Italian dictatorship was never uncertain 
about the type of education required. Exaggerated 
emphasis on the state and the Fascist party, au- 
thoritative study of rigid subject matter and em- 
phasis on rigid extrinsic disciplines were at once 
accepted as the means by which a heavily indoc- 
trinated product could be developed. Study of 
careful and unbiased description indicates the 
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same trend in Russia since 1930, although the 
‘“natter” continued to be progressive. Perhaps this 
terminology was largely for tourist consumption. 

It is a shock, however, to study the interpreta- 
tion given to the Russian decision by some of our 
conservatists. To them the dictatorial rejection 
of democratic philosophy and practice appears to 
be an occasion for handclapping and loud cheers. 

To us the implication is exactly opposite. The 
potency of the educational agency on an intrinsic 
basis, with a rational and constructively critical 
product as one of the terminants, indicated at an 
early stage the impossibility of wedding it to a 
dictatorship. The controlling power decided to 
eliminate it as dangerous to the existence of the 
dictatorship. The Russian decision to discard 
American progressive education is the greatest 
practical stimulus the new movement has ever 
received. Its value in the development of a demo- 
cratic way of life was never more evident. 





Questionable Practice 


CCASIONAL articles have been appearing 
() recently in which the direct instructions 

to superintendents and principals are to 
save in physical equipment and in maintenance 
costs rather than sacrifice anything in teachers’ 
salaries. It is quite apparent that some of these 
writers have given little time to a serious study 
of the instructional process as now organized and 
the extent to which complementary facilities de- 
termine the actual effectiveness of teaching. 

The most extravagant “economy” is cutting 
plant maintenance costs below the point of safety. 
The physical structures involve huge capital ex- 
penditures. By their very nature, they begin to 
deteriorate from the day they are built until they 
are finally razed. Even if unused they would 
require constant expenditure of money for repairs. 

So much of our teaching today is dependent on 
good laboratory equipment—whether in the physi- 
cal sciences or in the shops—that any recom- 
mendation to neglect equipment is shortsighted 
and immediately harmful to instruction. Neglect 
of the past two years in buildings and instruc- 
tional equipment is already too obvious. These 
practices can go no further except at grave danger 
to public education. In our present educational 
phase we cannot get along without the textbook 
or good supplies. 

The school budget is an involved program. It 
must not only provide for essential personal in- 
structional service but also for the vital comple- 
mentary activities. When all of these essential 
services are in balance, any cuts or reductions 
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must be made in proportion to the program as a 
whole and not in vital spots that are not so showy 
or so vocal. The practice of sacrificing essential 
activities or services for the sake of maintaining 
teachers’ salaries under present conditions cannot 
be construed as sound advice or rational leader- 
ship. With conditions as they are, requiring the 
most rigid economy, every effort should be made 
to bring into being a budget all phases of which 
will bear their proportional share of the decrease. 
The result should be a truly balanced budget. 





Shall We Abandon the 
Kindergarten? 


HE kindergarten appears on every pro- 
scribed list of educational expenditures. Irre- 


sponsible educators propose that monies ex- 
pended for kindergartens be used to educate older 
boys and girls who cannot find employment in a 
world with too little work for adults. Harassed 
boards of education propose eliminating the kin- 
dergarten since less than 60 per cent of all eligible 
children attend. Legislators intent upon the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity ignore the kin- 
dergarten since its advantages are not readily 
available to the children of rural areas. 

Even teachers look upon the kindergarten as 
something apart, and one suspects that it was ad- 
mitted to the school by default rather than through 
any inherent faith in the contribution it could 
make. In this very failure of school people to rec- 
ognize the kindergarten as the first stage of the 
child’s school experience lies the weakness of its 
present position. 

Here and there, of course, the kindergarten is 
being eliminated, but only temporarily. Ultimately 
the great parent public will see to its continuance. 
The needs of little children will not be denied. But 
the attack can be halted and the temporary losses 
regained only through a better understanding on 
the part of parents and teachers alike as to the 
mental, social and physical needs of young children. 

No longer can the kindergarten stand apart and 
survive. The line of cleavage between it and the 
first grade, hitherto so clearly marked and zeal- 
cusly preserved, must disappear. The time has 
come to recognize that the kindergarten is a part 
of the rightful heritage of each American child. 

In the year that lies ahead let parents, teachers 
and supervisory officers together study, as they 
have not during the sixty years since it was first 
introduced into the public schools, the function of 
the kindergarten in American public education.— 
J. Cayce Morrison. 
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Your School— 


Its Construction and Equipment 


A Department Conducted by CHESTER HART, B.Arch., Chicago 


New Equipment for the Cafeteria 
Kitchen 


The modern trend in the design of mechanical 
equipment is safety of operation, automatic con- 
trol and ease of maintenance. These qualities have 
been incorporated into two pieces of kitchen equip- 
ment developed by two manufacturers. 

A food chopper that is emptied mechanically 
instead of by hand is manufactured by John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
the center of the chopping bowl there is a cone 
shaped plug that revolves with the bowl. When 
the food is ready to be removed the plug is raised 
and held in position by a lever. The opening in the 
center of the bow! allows the food to be discharged 
into a pan receptacle under the bowl. The plow 
which is lowered into the bowl empties it. 

The bow! is 20 inches in diameter and the dis- 
charge opening is 6% inches in diameter. The 
capacity of the bowl is twenty pounds of raw meat. 
There are two cutting knives of high grade tool 
steel which may be removed as a unit and replaced 
without readjusting. The machine will accommo- 
date under the bow! a receptacle that is 16 inches 
long, 15 inches wide and 7 inches deep. The meas- 





The food chopper empties mechanically. It holds twenty 
pounds of meat. 


urements of the self-emptying food chopper with- 
out attachments are 35% inches long, 2814 inches 
wide and 49 inches high. A one-horse power motor 
that is fully enclosed is used to operate the chopper. 

Safety devices make it impossible to throw back 
the top plate unless the switch has been disengaged 
and the knives have stopped revolving. The knives 


The twelve- 
quart mixer is 
a compact unit. 
Three speeds 
may be ob- 
tained without 
turning off the 
current while 
shifting gears. 





cannot be started revolving until the top plate and 
knife guard are in place. 

The top plate is easily removed for cleaning and 
the hood is oval in shape and wide enough to allow 
easy access. To clean the bowl, water is poured 
into it and the machine is started. When the wash- 
ing is completed the cone shaped plug is raised 
and the water is emptied into the receptacle below. 

Attachments for the model 120 Buffalo chopper 
are: a grater plate, shredder plates with 5/64- 
inch or 3/16-inch holes, a French fry plate, a 
slicing plate, two types of vegetable slicer fronts 
and a grinder attachment for meats. 

The Hobart twelve-quart mixer, made by The 
Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio, is a com- 
pact bench type mixer that is aligned with the 
recent mechanical developments. The motor and 
the transmission gears are fully enclosed in a 
smooth and easily cleaned case. The switch and the 
operating levers are on one side of the machine for 
convenience in operation. A large chromium plated 
crank handle raises and lowers the mixing bow] 
which rests on a carrier. A small lever operates 
the gear shift, and three speeds are obtained with- 
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out turning off the current while shifting gears. 
The beaters are attached to the crank shaft by a 
slot and pin which makes removal for cleaning a 
simple matter. 

Supplementary attachments such as a vegetable 
and fruit slicer, a shredder and grater, a soup 
strainer and colander, a coffee mill, a juice extrac- 
tor and a knife sharpener may be operated by this 
machine. The attachments are placed on the front 
of the motor box, and are held in operating posi- 
tion by a thumb screw. This Hobart mixer may 
be plugged into the ordinary lighting circuit outlet 
to operate the mixer or any of the attachments. 





A Dry Cleaning Method for 


Floor Maintenance 


It has been demonstrated that a clean, well kept 
floor adds appreciably to the appearance of a 
recom, aids in pupil training and reduces illness. 
The amount of janitorial service required in every 
school building is evidence of the value of main- 
taining an orderly and sanitary building. This 
maintenance, however, may be expensive without 
achieving the desired results if proper treatment 
is not given to the various flooring materials to 
prevent them from deteriorating. Proper treat- 
ment usually means minimized labor costs as well. 

Classroom floors are accorded various cleaning 
methods, such as scrubbing with soap and water, 
treated with a drying or nondrying oil or waxing. 
The deleterious effect of water on untreated wood 
is evident in many old buildings, and even on a 
treated wood floor water must be used sparingly 
to prevent deterioration. When water is used on 
floors the surface becomes rough and often dis- 
colored, the boards become warped and cupped 
and wide cracks develop. Some types of oil have a 
tendency to darken the floor. There are two rea- 
sons for this—either the oil oxidizes or it collects 
dirt that cannot be removed by ordinary sweeping. 
The darkened floors must be given a special bleach- 
ing treatment to restore their appearance of clean- 
liness. These difficulties may be overcome by using 
an oil that does not oxidize and that may be buffed 
to a smooth surface. 

Methods of applying oils and buffing floors have 
passed through a long period of development, from 
the slow hand methods up to the machine methods. 
A recently developed machine uses a new principle 
of application. The Tennant floor buffing ma- 
chine, made by the G. H. Tennant Company, Min- 
neapolis, has a revolving cylinder of steel wool 
that operates at 900 revolutions per second, with 
a pressure of sixteen pounds per square inch on 
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the working surface. This cylinder is rotated and 
moved along in the direction of the grain of the 
wood when cleaning and buffing. The centrifugal 
force of the roll throws the dirt away so that the 
material removed is not ground back into the floor. 
The steel wool breaks off as it becomes dull, thereby 
ensuring a clean, sharp buffing surface at all times. 
Floors can be cleaned right up to the baseboard. 

The general procedure with the Tennant system 
of floor maintenance is as follows: The first step 





on a new floor, an old scrubbed floor or any un- 
finished dirty floor, is to apply penetrating floor 
seal with a mop, a squeegee or a spray. The floor 
should be given as much seal as it will absorb. 
After the seal has stood a few minutes the floor is 
cleaned and buffed by the machine, which is done 
in one operation. If the floor is extremely dirty, a 
second light buffing is advisable. 

The frame of the machine is cast aluminum, and 
the hood over the steel wool cylinder is easily re- 
moved to facilitate changing rolls. The roll is 
driven by two V-belts that are entirely enclosed. 
The motor, 34-horsepower, single phase, 60-cycle, 
D. C. or A. C., 110 or 220-volt, is housed separately 
from the roll and is protected from overload by a 
cut-out switch. The handle is removable and ad- 
justable to any position for comfort in operating. 
Attachments other than the steel wool cylinder, 
which is made in No. 1, 2, 3, or 4 grades, may be 
used. Waxing and scrubbing brushes, steel 
brushes and waxing buffers are some of these ac- 
cessories. 

The machine is not limited to use on wood floors 
only, but with proper brushes and cleansers may 
be used on all types of floors. The frequency with 
which wood floors require rebuffing depends en- 
tirely upon conditions, but buffing every six months 
to one year with daily cleaning by mopping should 
be sufficient to maintain the floors in a first-class 
condition. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 








Two-Year Study Reveals Depression’s 
Effect on Health and Nutrition of Children 


“It is probably quite safe to estimate 
that today somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of one-fifth of all preschool and 
school children in the United States 
are showing the effects of poor nutri- 
tion, of inadequate housing, of lack of 
medical care, and in many cases the 
effect of the anxiety and the sense of 
insecurity that prevails wherever there 
is no work” according to a summary of 
child welfare news just made public by 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Based on material accumulated from 
many sources for more than two years, 
the information indicates that the de- 
pression is having a real and increas- 
ingly severe effect on the health and 
nutrition of children. 

While the picture is far from com- 
plete, the bureau says that “‘the sum 
of the evidence at hand points to the 
fact that the nutritional condition of 
children in many communities is show- 
ing increasingly serious effects of the 
periods of unemployment and want.” 


Significant figures are quoted from 
the health department of New York 
City where more than 300,000 school 
children were examined annually dur- 
ing the six-year period 1927-32. Dur- 
ing the first three years the percentage 
of malnutrition was 13 per cent. In 
1930 it jumped to 16, in 1931 to 17 and 
in 1932 to 21 per cent. 

From Detroit the health officer re- 
ports that a special survey in the fall 
of 1932 in eighteen selected schools 
showed 18 per cent of the children to 
be malnourished. Another Detroit re- 
port showed that of a group of 1,140 
school children 11 per cent were defi- 
nitely malnourished and 7 per cent ad- 
ditional were underweight for their 
height. Of those showing clinical evi- 
dences of malnutrition, 68 per cent 
were reported to be anemic. About one- 
third of the malnutrition in the total 
group was thought by those making the 
study to be “primarily due to the eco- 
nomic restrictions caused by the pres- 
ent depression.” 





Elementary Principal's 
Yearbook Is Published 


The 1933 yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association 
is off the press. 

From the frontispiece to the index, 
the contents are tersely stated and well 
arranged. Topics treated include: the 
relation of the library to modern educa- 
tional theory, the status of libraries in 
elementary schools, the organization of 
the library, relationships between 
schools and public libraries, the school 
library aid to the classroom, the train- 
ing of the school librarian, rural 
school practices, supervision by the 
principal, research studies of reading 
interests, book lists and other interest- 
ing features. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers 
and librarians all helped in the prepa- 
ration of this practical handbook. 
Among the contributors are: Carroll 
R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis; Joy E. Morgan, editor, 
Journal of the N. E. A.; Lucile F. 
Fargo, George Peabody College; Gra- 


tia A. Countryman, Minneapolis Public 
Library; Edith A. Lathrop, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; Jasmine Britton, 
Los Angeles Public Schools; Annie S. 
Cutter, Cleveland Public Library; 
Frances H. Kelly, Pittsburgh Library 
School; Gertrude MacKinney, Pennsyl- 
vania State Library. In addition, 
there are forty brief and stimulating 
articles by principals, teachers and 
school librarians. 





New York City Schools 
Eager to Aid NRA 


Although the National Industrial 
Recovery Act may have no application 
to employees of the board of educa- 
tion, the board is ready to support 
President Roosevelt to “the fullest 
possible extent” in his program, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president, board of 
education, New York City. 

“While I don’t believe the act affects 
us in any way,” Doctor Ryan said, “the 
board of education stands ready to do 


anything which might be requested in 
the Recovery Act.” 

Education, being a state function, 
the board is regulated by state law, 
and any application of the Recovery 
Act to education would be worked out 
at Albany, it was pointed out. Teach- 
ers’ salaries in New York City are 
within the wage requirements of the 
act and their hours also conform. 





NBC Music Hour Will 
Have Many New Features 


In fifty thousand schools spread 
over every state, the voice of Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch will be heard on Friday 
morning, October 6, over both net- 
works of the National Broadcasting 
Company, summoning the largest class 
in the world to an insight into the 
beauties of music. On that morning 
will again be presented the courses 
designated as Series A and B—A for 
beginners and B for those who success- 
fully completed A last year. 

On the following Friday, October 
13, Series C and D will begin for those 
more advanced and continue with the 
others until May, 1934—comprising 
two complete terms of work in each 
series. 

“This season’s programs” says Doc- 
tor Damrosch, “will follow the general 
outline of our established plan consist- 
ing of four concerts graded to consti- 
tute a progressive four-year course in 
the appreciation of music. In order to 
demonstrate more fully the develop- 
ment of the suite into the symphony, I 
have included this coming year several 
characteristic examples of sonata 
form; and also, with a view to broad- 
ening the scope of the entire course, I 
have introduced chamber music and a 
large proportion of vocal music, giving 
special attention to the polyphonic 
school of vocal composition which 
reached its finest flower in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. An- 
other innovation is the repetition, for 
review purposes and added hearing, of 
numbers from preceding programs, 
which I have provided for Series A.” 

Once again, instructor’s manuals for 
teachers and illustrated notebooks for 
students have been made available. The 
price of these simply covers production 
and distribution cost. The concerts are 
a service of the National Broadcasting 
Company to the schools. 
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Financing of Rural Schools Is Central 
Theme at American Country Life Meeting 


Among the most interesting of the 
several conferences on rural education 
which have been held in connection 
with the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation meetings, was that which met 
to discuss the problems of the New Day 
in American Life and their implica- 
tions to education in rural comunities, 
in connection with the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the association, held 
at Blacksburg, Va., August 1 to 4. 
Members of the association, represent- 
ing all aspects of rural education and 
welfare services, national and interna- 
tional, farmers and farm homemakers 
and interested citizens in general, par- 
ticipated in the deliberations. 

The conferences were organized on 
the “panel” plan and were under the 
general chairmanship of J. E. Butter- 
worth, Cornell University. The panel 
conference is organized to encourage 
group thinking. Set speeches are taboo, 
but carefully prepared theses are pre- 
sented for free discussion. The general 
theme for the panel discussions was 
“Problems and Policies in Extending 
Educational Facilities and Opportuni- 
ties to Rural Areas.” 


Thousands of Rural Schools Closed 


Four separate discussion sessions 
were provided. The first session was 
presided over by W. H. Bristow, chief 
of the education bureau, state depart- 
ment of education, Harrisburg, Pa. It 
considered chiefly problems and desir- 
able policies, national in scope, con- 
cerned with elementary education for 
rural children. It was brought out 
early in the discussion that the most 
significant problem of the present time 
was the financing of rural schools. 
Thousands of these schools closed early 
or failed to open at all during the 
school year just closed. Definite ac- 
counts of the situation given by repre- 
sentatives from several states partici- 
pating indicated that conditions next 
year would probably be worse. Reports 
were heard from a number of states, 
including New York, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Alabama. It became ap- 
parent from the discussions following 
such reports that in the states in which 
schools were maintained for the usual 
term last year, state funds for school 


support were available. In such states 
the situation was hopeful, while in 
those states depending on local support 
for schools, the prospects for the com- 
ing year in closed schools and in short 
school terms were not promising. 
Brief accounts were discussed of leg- 
islative action in several states looking 
toward state support of minimum man- 
dated school programs; and toward 
sources of income other than real prop- 
erty taxation—a factor that brings 
great hardship to the farmer. The 
matter of larger units for school ad- 
ministration was discussed. It was the 
sense of the group that formation of 
such units and increased state support 
offered the best solution for the prob- 
lem involved in financing rural schools. 


Improving the Curriculum 


The second session was presided over 
by the general chairman, Mr. Butter- 
worth. It was devoted to policies and 
problems in rural secondary education, 
and the discussion centered largely 
around means for enriching the narrow 
curriculum now offered in small rural 
high schools. Because of the expense 
involved in offering a variety of sub- 
jects where the pupil group is small, 
suggestions were offered whereby cor- 
respondence courses, itinerant teach- 
ers, alternation of subjects and similar 
devices may be used to improve the sit- 
uation. Experiments under way in this 
direction were described and discussed 
as to their advantages and limitations. 
Types of vocational education appro- 
priate for secondary schools were dis- 
cussed also. 

The conference met again Wednes- 
day morning under the leadership of 
Benson Landis, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, to discuss policies in adult ed- 
ucation. The conference reviewed the 
contributions of available facilities, dis- 
cussing especially the desirability of 
improving and extending these facili- 
ties to a larger number of rural people 
than are now reached. Reports on prog- 
ress toward enriching available offer- 
ings, especially along cultural lines, 
were given. 

Rural libraries received much atten- 
tion. Forty million rural people, it was 
reported, are still without library serv- 
ices. The need of extension of library 


facilities and the desirability of inter- 
esting farm organizations and the 
newspapers in this movement were 
particularly stressed. 

The fourth session discussed possi- 
ble contributions of vocational educa- 
tion to the future farm and home read- 
justment, H. S. Nisonger, presiding. 
Speakers pointed out the difficulty of 
formulating programs under existing 
conditions because of the rapid changes 
taking place in farm management, in 
marketing processes, in local group or- 
ganization and in the type of schooling 
needed to fit the rising generation for a 
changed social order. The trend of vo- 
cational education objectives is in the 
direction of preparing the individual 
for home and community life and for 
individual development rather than 
toward increased production. Other 
topics discussed were the financing of 
vocational education programs and the 
need of discovering means for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of vocational edu- 
cation. At the close of the last session 
the chairman appointed a committee to 
formulate the conclusions of: the con- 
ference for later presentation to the 
large country life group. 





Geographic Society Will 
Publish Weekly Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society 
will resume publication of its weekly 
Geographic News Bulletins for teach- 
ers early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. They 
embody pertinent facts for classroom 
use from the stream of geographic in- 
formation that pours into the society’s 
headquarters. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from the society’s extensive file 
of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of these bulletins 
desired. They are obtainable only by 
teachers. They are issued as a service, 
not for financial profit, by the National 
Geographic Society as a part of its 
program to diffuse geographic infor- 
mation. They give timely information 
about boundary changes, geographic 
developments, and world progress in 
other lands. Applications should be ac- 
companied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 
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How Teacher Caught JolNN 
“You Cant hear Teacher 
Leave her Desn-s/nce 
She PUTDARNELL. 
GLIDES On hercHair 









DARNELL NOISELESS 
GLIDES are a great aid to the 
teacher in class discipline. Un- 
necessary noises not only distract 
the pupils from studies, but en- 
courage loud talking that tends 
to confusion. Quietness in a 
schoolroom follows the use of 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Other features that recommend 
the installation of DARNELL 
NOISELESS GLIDES on all 
movable schoolroom furniture 
are: Floor Protection and the Pre- 
vention of Wracked Furniture. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Nay ZY <7 <Y Tian SY Cir Ch/ ZY 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on floor. The 
rubber cushion absorbs all 
noise, and washer prevents 
nail from pulling out. 


—— READY! 


The new Heywood-Wakefield catalog 
of School Furniture is now ready. 
Write your nearest distributor for your 
copy of this valuable furnishing guide. 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Savannah, Ga.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Birmingham, Ala.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Chicago, IIl.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore. 
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nternational ELIMINATES 
the TIME LOSSES that 


prevent economy 


By overcoming the daily minute waste throughout 
a school organization, International equipment makes 
more dollars available for education—makes many 
harmful budget economies unnecessary. 


The institution that is International-equipped has a 
thoroughly dependable and automatic control of its 
time schedules. Bells and clocks in an International 
Electric Time and Program System cannot contradict 
each other. All class movement is accomplished 
quickly and without confusion. Pupils get full in- 
struction time, and every minute of the day's sched- 
ule is used to its best educational advantage. 


By means of International Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech Equipment, the principal has in- 
stant contact with his entire staff and student body. 
Announcements, special instructions and either 
broadcast or recorded educational programs reach 
any one or all rooms in the building simultaneously. 


These two International products make 
a closely knit, smoothly functioning 
school organization — that meets the 
community's demand for economy with- 
out sacrificing educational standards. 


See these systems in operation at a 

Century of Progress in our General 

Exhibit display—or in the Interna- 
tional office nearest you. 

















WE DO OUR PART 





OTHER INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT INCLUDES FIRE ALARM 
AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL PANELS 
AND TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Division 


E 





Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the World 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


& 
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American Vocational Group 
Will Hold Annual Meeting 


“Vocational Education for Relief 
and Reconstruction” is the theme of 
the program for the eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association to be held in Detroit, De- 
cember 6 to 9, inclusive. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 members of the associa- 
tion are expected to be present. 

Warren E. Bow, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit, in charge 
of technical and vocatienal schools, is 
the local chairman for arrangements 
for the convention. 

Work has started on the pageant, 
“The Turning Wheel,” a fantasy that 
is to be given by the pupils of the 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 
Provision for delightful affairs in ad- 
dition to the general and divisional 
programs is being made by the execu- 
tive secretary, Earl L. Bedell. Com- 
mittee chairmen are John H. Trybom, 
Frank Kepler, Grace McAdam, Julia 
Grant, Benjamin F. Comfort, W. W. 
Whittinghill, Carl E. Karlstrom, A. C. 
Tagg, Warren K. Layton, E. E. Gallup, 
Frances B. Sanderson, J. L. Holtsclaw, 


C. N. Woodruff, Lewis Hayes, Fowler 
Smith and Ereminah D. Jarrard. K. G. 
Smith, John J. Lee and Ruth Freegard 
of the state department of vocational 
education are acting as advisers to the 
committee. 

A committee to assist the vice presi- 
dents in charge of the divisions has 
been appointed. Members of this com- 
mittee, with the exception of the state 
supervisors of vocational education, 
Lansing, may be reached through the 
board of education, Detroit. The mem- 
bers are ready to assist in any way 


possible. Vocational guidance is 
represented by Warren K. Layton, 
agriculture by E. E. Gallup, home 


economics by Frances B. Sanderson, 
industrial arts education by Earl L. 
Bedell, commercial education by J. L. 
Holtsclaw, civilian rehabilitation by 
C. N. Woodruff and industrial and 
part-time education by E. Lewis Hayes. 

The program for the national meet- 
ing has been arranged by the officers 
of the association. Under the leader- 
ship of the president, Ray Fife, state 
supervisor of agricultural education in 
Ohio, an inspiring and constructive 
program has been planned. 





Work Relief Authorized 
for Unemployed Teachers 


Needy, unemployed teachers will be 
given an opportunity to work for their 
unemployment relief at their regular 
occupation, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, federal emergency relief admin- 
istrator, Washington, D. C. 

Stressing that the primary purpose 
of his action is to provide the necessi- 
ties of life for unemployed teachers, 
Mr. Hopkins made known the fact 
that he has authorized state relief ad- 
ministrations to pay work relief wages 
to teachers who will be assigned to reg- 
ular school officials to teach in rural 
schools that have been closed or dras- 
tically curtailed. Some of the teachers 
may be assigned in cities, as well as in 
rural communities, to teach adults who 
cannot read and write English. 

The expenditures from relief funds 
will be confined to the minimum needs 
of the teachers, and no relief money 
will be allowed for fuel, textbooks or 
other school expense. , 

“T consider this kind of work relief 
one of the most constructive applica- 





tions of the principle of exchanging 
service to the community for public 
aid,” Mr. Hopkins said. “The need for 
relief to teachers is clearly apparent. 
Thirty-three states have _ reported 
80,000 teachers unemployed.” 





Partial Opening Planned 
for Brooklyn Technical 


The $5,000,000 building constructed 

a year ago for the new home of the 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., is to be used despite 
the fact that the city’s financial diffi- 
culties left the school board without 
funds to install equipment and furni- 
ture. Spare furniture from the board 
of education warehouse will be used 
temporarily. 

The entire building, however, is not 
being made available to pupils, as only 
about 1,000 will be accommodated in 
the new structure. Albert L. Colston, 
principal, has developed plans under 
which pupils will do part of their work 
in the new building and the rest in the 
old building. 





Teachers’ Pay increase 
Is Urged in Report 


Tens of thousands of teachers in the 
United States are receiving salaries 
“far below the minimum wages that 
have been set in any of the codes an- 
nounced to date for practically un- 
trained workers,” according to a re- 
port adopted August 16 by the Na- 
tional Conference on the Financing of 
Education, in session at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Declaring that the problem of teach- 
ers’ salaries had not been definitely 
dealt with in the National Industrial 
tecovery Act, the report urged an im- 
mediate increase in the wages of edu- 
cational workers throughout the coun- 
try. The report pointed out that 
“wages of less than half the minimum 
wages represented by the codes will 
not be uncommon in the teaching pro- 
fession if present conditions continue.” 

The report was submitted to the con- 
ference by Dr. T. J. Walker, secretary 
of the State Teachers Association of 
Missouri and chairman of the commit- 
tee on the economic status of the 
teacher. He was assisted by Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, director of the school of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, and Dr. 
Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, Neb. 





History of Education Is 
Just Off the Press 


Exemplifying a new technique of re- 
view, an “Outline of the History of 
Education” by Prof. M. M. Thompson, 
University of Southern California, is 
just off the press. The author seeks to 
present in the new manual: 

Historic aims and definitions of edu- 
cation as a starting point for discus- 
sion of educational theory; organiza- 
tion of the great national school sys- 
tems; contribution of notable educators 
in summary; a minimum outline of 
world history upon which the reader 
may place the high points of education; 
a brief, authentic statement of the his- 
toric facts of teacher training, educa- 
tion of the handicapped and other spe- 
cial topics basic to the subject; the ex- 
amining material of the history of 
education in concise, adequate manner. 

Breaking away from _ traditional 
treatment, the new book deals with spe- 
cial problems and topics as a whole. 
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Stage 
@®Equipment 


Velour Curtains + Draperies 
Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 
ment of the Highest Quality 
*« Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel « Write 


TWIN CITY 
SCENIC COMPANY 


569 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
25 HENRY STREET, DETROIT MICHIGAN 








¢ Announcing 


HE NEW HOLTZER-CABOT 

CORDLESS ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION PANEL FOR 
SCHOOL LABORATORIES. 


ALL VOLTAGE AND CURRENT DISTRIBU- 
TION IS ACCOMPLISHED BY SWITCHES 
AND NON-REMOVABLE SLIDING TRANS- 
FER PLUGS ... ALL CORDS ARE ELIMI- 
NATED. IMPOSSIBLE TO GET WRONG 


CONNECTION OR REVERSE 
POLARITY. 


Write for Full Particulars 





The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


BOSTON 


Offices in All Principal Cities 





PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 














HA ROCKFORD LOCK 


For Each i; 
Type of 
Locker 


The Rockford Line of 
Locker Locks provides a 
suitable lock, having the ; 
latest developments in al 
combination and latching Wo. 250 Seeetes Doves 
features, for each type - —— 
of locker. No. 267 is for elite 
self locking corridor lock- f 

7 

















No. 268 Keyless, self- 
locking, combination 
Locker Lock. 


ers. Operates directly on 
the spring latching de- 
vice. No additional cams, 
rods or levers need be 
installed. Closing the door 
automatically locks the 
lock and spins the dial. 
Can be masterkeyed in 
series with other Rock- 
ford Locks. The paracen- 
tric key used in Rockford 
Locker Locks eliminates 
unauthorized duplication. 





No. 269 Master Keyed, 
beveled spring bolt, 
Box Locker Lock. 


No. 271 Master Keyed, 
non self locking, 
Locker Lock. 


Illustrations are one-half 
actual size. 


ational [cock Can 
a Rockford, ]/linois ie 
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NORCOR CHAIRS 


can be had to suit any 
auditorium or class room. 
Norcor will build a chair 
to suit your requirements. 
Sold by leading school 
supply jobbers every- 
where. Write us for 
catalogue. 


Norcor Manufacturing Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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FREDERICK W. NICHOLS, known as 
the second oldest superintendent of 
elementary schools in the country, has 
resigned as superintendent of school 
district 76, Evanston, IIll., a post he 
has held for forty-four years. DAVID 
E. WALKER, assistant superintendent, 
will assume the superintendency. MR. 


NICHOLS will be retained in an ad- 
visory capacity by the board. 
THOMAS H. ForpbD, who has been 


serving as acting superintendent of 
schools, Reading, Pa., since the death 
of AMANDA E. Stout, has been elected 
superintendent. 


LAURA FRAZEE, for the past twelve 
years assistant superintendent in 
charge of primary grades and kinder- 
gartens, Baltimore, retired September 1. 

L. E. JOHNSON, Moulton, Iowa, has 


recently been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools, Cincinnati, Iowa. 


O. C. NUTTER has been elected -as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, 
Cabell County, West Virginia. Mr. 


NUTTER has served for the past five 
years as superintendent of 
Milton, W. Va. 


schools, 


FLOYD DEAN is the new superintend- 
ent of schools, West Union, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding H. E. DENING, retired. 


H. R. SEHMAN is the new superin- 


tendent of schools, Steger, IIl., suc- 
ceeding H. J. BASSLER. 
O. B. POWELL, formerly superin- 


tendent of schools, Jacksboro, Tex., is 
the new head of the school system, 
Forney, Tex. I. P. OLIVER is the new 
superintendent at Jacksboro. 


C. C. ANAMA, formerly of Wool- 
stock, Iowa, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools, Scranton, Iowa. 


GLENN TRAW is the new superin- 
tendent of schools, French Lick, Ind. 


MME. HENRIETTA TISNE, founder 
and principal for forty years, Tisne 
Institute, a private school for girls, 
New York City, died on August 7 at 
the age of 78. During her professional 
life MADAME TISNE had been the re- 
cipient of three decorations from the 
French government. 


GLEN BRAY was recently appointed 
superintendent of schools, Ida, Mich. 


S. C. SIMPKINS has succeeded J. R. 





McCHRISTIAN as_ superintendent of 
schools, Savannah, Okla. 


J. A. BROWN, superintendent of 
schools, Somerset, Ohio, for the past 
seven years, has been elected head of 
the Vincent Barlow school district in 
Southern Ohio. 


Joun A. Raitt, superintendent of 
schools, Paso Robles, Calif., for the 
past eight years, died recently. 


R. H. EMANS has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Sayre, Okla. 


Miss C. E. Mason, founder and 
president, Mason Collegiate School 
and the Castle School for Girls, Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., died August 24. 


W. C. GIESE was recently elected 
superintendent of schools, Racine, 


Wis. 

HowarD L. RHUDE, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, New Holland, 
Ohio, has been appointed head of the 
school system, Jefferson Township, 
Clinton County, Ohio, succeeding O. D. 
BLACKBURN. 


MARVIN TRAW has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Fanshawe, 
Okla., succeeding O. W. Hurst. 


LEON C. STAPLES, Plainville, Conn., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Stanford, Conn., succeeding 
J. A. EWART. 


J. H. MARTIN has succeeded C. S. 
Woop as superintendent of 
Wilson, Okla. 


schools, 


CHARLES A. Roppy has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, State Training 
School, Plankinton, S. D., succeeding 
A. R. SCHLOSSER. 


GEORGE M. POGUE, superintendent of 
schools, Belmont County, Ohio, for the 
past nineteen years, has resigned, and 
will be succeeded by W. J. GREENLEE. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent 
of schools, Montclair, N. J., has been 
elected president, New Jersey State 
Education Association. 


CARRYE TURNER, superintendent of 
schools, Monroe, Ky., has resigned, and 
will be succeeded by Mrs. RUSSELL 
MCCLURE. 


JOHN H. LOVE, supervising princi- 
pal, Woodbridge township _ schools, 
Woodbridge, N. J., retired recently. 











JOHN B. HENRY, Russellville, Ohio, 
has been named superintendent of 
schools, Hamersville, Ohio, and Clark 
township. 


W. E. SMITH is the new superintend- 
ent of schools, Mt. Orab, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding A. E. STEVENS. 


BURTEN W. ROBINSON, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Hartford, Mich., 
succeeding JOHN B. RANGER, superin- 
tendent for the past six years, who re- 
signed recently. 

W. E. 
superintendent of 
Mich. 


PARKER has been appointed 
schools, Gladwin, 


EARLE QO. IRVING, Davis Junction, 
Ill., has been named superintendent of 
schools, Pecatonica, IIl. 


W. L. RIKARD has been elected su- 
perintendent, Hot Springs High 
School, Hot Springs, N. C., succeeding 
R. E. MILLer. 


J. FRANK ARNOLD, head of the school 
system, Live Oak, Fla., for the past 
four years, has resigned to accept the 
position of supervising principal, Lees- 
burg, Fla. Mr. ARNOLD is succeeded 
at Live Oak by R. R. DUGAN. 


HAROLD CRATER, formerly of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Brook, Ind. 


JAMES M. CARPENTER, for the past 
seven years superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Colo., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Mancos, 
Colo. 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools, Okamus, 
Mich., has been named head of the 
school system, Walled Lake, Mich, suc- 
ceeding HARRY NESMAN. 


RALPH SHEEK is the new superin- 
tendent of schools, Franklin, Ind., suc- 
ceeding ARTHUR CAMPBELL, who re- 
signed in the early spring to accept 
the superintendency at Anderson, Ind. 


W. A. DRISCOLL, for the last seven 
years, superintendent of schools, 
Washington Township, Ohio, has been 
elected head of the school system, 
Montgomery County, Ohio, succeeding 
the late C. W. PLESSINGER. 


E. W. Howey, superintendent of 
schools, Defiance, Ohio, for the last 
nineteen years, died recently. 





















